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Everyone testifies 


“No matter what an undergraduate’s 
political beliefs may be, he should read 
Tue StupENT OvuTLoox for its provocative 
views on student problems. The Winter 
Number was especially noteworthy for its 
spendid reporting of the recent cases, in 
which academic freedom had been curbed 
by reactionary officials.” 

—Francis G. SMITH 
Chairman, The Daily Princetonian 


“THE STUDENT OuTLooK is one of the 
best edited student publications that have 
come to my attention. It is well written. 
It is serious, without being supercilious, 
factual without being dogmatic and con- 


Riding the Rods 


By Carl Campbell 


Free For All 


Agitate! Educate! Organize! 


to the vitality of The Student Outlook 


structive without pretense. I like it and I 
am quite sure, so do others.” 

—B. CHARNEY VLADCECK 
General Manager, Jewish Daily Forward 


“THE STUDENT OuTLOoK vividly and en- 
gagingly presents the ferment of youth in 
the colleges today. Its articles come to 
grip with the essential issues, refreshingly 
free from partisan bias or sectarian jar- 
gon.” —Rocer BaLpwIN 


“THE STUDENT OUTLOOK serves a very 
timely purpose in helping to place before 
the reading public of student America 
today the expression and viewpoint of our 


undergraduate ranks. I feel that its place 
in our public life is definite and that it 
should enjoy substantial support.” 
—JoHN LANG 
President, National Student Federation 
of America 


“THE STUDENT OvuTLOoK is, without doubt, 
the most provocative and challenging pub- 
lication in the: student fight that I have 
read. No student who wishes to face the 
realities of the American scene dares to 
be without it.” 

—PRoFEsSOR JEROME Davis 
Yale Divinity School 


The Student Outlook is the official periodical of 
the Student League for Industrial Democracy 
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Karl Marx, by Harold Laski 


Socialism’s New Beginning, by Miles 
(Indispensable to an understanding of the triumph 
of Hitler and what German youth is now doing in 
the uuderground movement.) 

Incentives under Capitalism and Socialism, 


by Harry W. Laidler 
Poor Old Competition, by Stuart Chase 
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FIGHT WAR! 


Bea delegates who assembled at Northwestern for 
the Convention of the Student League for Indus- 
trial Democracy were confronted by a precipitate align- 
ment of forces in the universities which was unparalleled 
in the history of the Student L.I.D. On the one hand 
there was the alarming growth of vigilantism; on the 
other, the undeniable: increase in student radicalism. 
The delegates from the west coast, some of whom had 
themselves been kidnapped and beaten, eloquently and 
indignantly attested to the virulence of the former. 


Straws in the Wind 


The proofs of the latter are worthy of recapitulation. 
For example, following a political parley recently held at 
Wesleyan College at which all shades of political opinion 
were represented, the Wesleyan Argus undertook a poll 
to discover whether the speeches of Norman Thomas, 
Scott Nearing, Dr. Laidler, Hamilton Fish and others 
had produced any change in student sentiment. 129 of 
the 336 students who attended the parley shifted their 
views to the left, while only 21 changed in the opposite 
direction. Confirming this trend was a survey under- 
taken by Dr. Brameld of Long Island University in nine 
eastern colleges, ranging from Catholic University to 
C.C.N.Y., in which representative groups of students 


were asked to indicate whether they believed, inclined to 


believe, were non-committal on, or disbelieved proposi- 
tions of the following character: “Politics is a tool of 
wealth,” “Socialism is an experiment worth trying,” 
“Workers must organize for the class struggle,” etc. 
Each of these propositions the majority of students either 
believed or inclined to believe. Another straw in the 
wind was the meeting of the Council of Methodist 
Youth represented by more than six hundred young 
men and women in Evanston, last September, which 
after condemning the New Deal “because it does not 
attack the root of the dilemma, the profit motive,” and 
because fascist tendencies were inherent in it, forth- 
rightly endorsed socialism. 

Nor was this awakening among students something 


FIGHT FASCISM! 


Forward to a Mass Student Movement 


FIGHT REACTION! 


An Editorial 


of merely academic interest to the delegates. It was 
amply reflected in all the Convention reports of L.I.D. 
activity. For instance, the Wesleyan poll could not be 
separated from the sensational growth of the L.I.D. 
Chapter at that college. The paid circulation of Tue 
STUDENT OUTLOOK has increased by a thousand. But 
the most convincing proof lay in the comparison between 
1933 and 1934 of new members gained in the months 
from October to December: 


1933 1934 
October eA A. 83 

B.-23-- 44 Boece 
November ees ig Che POE 

Bo 34-7 B. 48 130 
December pg ane Wi A. 59 

Baloo B. 82-141 


156 


Class A indicates one dollar members; 
Class B indicates quarter members. 


Program of Action 


It was a continual awareness of this amazing growth 
during- the past year, and the sense of thousands of 
students looking to us for leadership that governed the 
proceedings of our 1934 Convention. Minutiae of theory 
were repudiated in order to examine details of organi- 
zation such as the techniques of increasing the national 
coordination of the Student L.I.D., of spreading the 
circulation of THE STUDENT OUTLOOK, of increasing 
membership and making chapters live up to the respon- 
sibilities of chartered groups. Plans for extending the 
student strike against war to every campus and for 
making it more colorful than last year were discussed 
in the greatest detail as was anti-fascist activity in 
connection with raising contributions for the George 
Weissel Fund. The L.I.D. Summer School and the 
tour of Proletarian Europe, the extension of our high 
school work and the sponsoring of educational seminars 
in War-Fascism-Socialism in connection with May Day 


*Due to postal regulations No. 2-3 becomes No. 2 
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demonstrations were other items that figured most 
prominently in the debates. Several profitable hours 
were Spent in adopting a program of action for the 
southern colleges in order to enlist students, both Negro 
and white, for a basic program of social change. The 
Hearst attack on liberal professors made the issue of 
academic freedom an immediate one at the Convention. 


The significance of this program of action cannot be 
evaluated unless one realizes the diversity of viewpoints 
that found their common denominator in it. There was 
Al Hamilton, newly elected chairman of the League, 
who in his person epitomized the journey of the sincere 
religionist from the mere forms of religious devotion 
to the true practice of religion and ethics, which in this 
age means alliance with the workers and farmers in 
their struggle for a more equitable society. Vernon 
Holloway, organizer of the powerful chapter at Yale 
Divinity School and newly elected to the N.E.C., as 
well as the many who had come into the Student L.I.D. 
through the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. aided in 
conveying the impression that the genuinely religious 
students were finding militant and concrete expression 
in the activities of the Student L.I.D. 


There were sons and daughters of trade unionists at 
the Convention conscious of their class interests rather 
than the media of escaping their heritage. And there 
were also the sons and daughters of wealthy employers 
who had become emancipated from their class ties. There 
were representatives of southern Negro and southern 
white colleges. There were students who were working 
their way through school, others who were remaining 
in college because of scholarship aid, and still others 
with ample allowances. 


But it was the political diversity represented in the 
Convention that was the most striking. There were 
undergraduates who had worked in the Epic movement 
and the Farmer-Labor movement of Minnesota. There 
were members of the Communist Party (Opposition), 


and still others who considered themselves communists~ 


” 
° 


but insisted on the small “c.”” There were the young 
Socialists whose songs re-echoed through the Evanston 
campus, and whose clenched fists seemed to have in- 
herited a firmness and pride from:the heroism of the 
young Socialists of the Asturias and Vienna. 


It is against this diversity that the unity of the Con- 
vention becomes so significant. All these found a com- 
mon focus in the program of the Student L.I.D. The 
tie that bound together these persons so obviously dis- 
parate in background and habits was not the fight for 
free textbooks or Phi Beta Kappa privileges, but a 
fundamental driving hatred of a social order that bred 


THE STUDENT OUTLOOK 


war, poverty and insecurity, and a passionate desire 
for a new society in which those who worked would 
get the products of their toil and nations would be 
at peace. 


Amalgamation and the United Front 


Having forged the program of action indicated above, 
the delegates came to the debates of the last evening 
dealing with a united student movement. On the floor 
was the proposal of the National Student League for 
the amalgamation of our two organizations. Not one 
voice was raised in favor of the N.S.L. proposal. Hav- 
ing fought shoulder to shoulder with the N.S.L. on 
many a campus during the past year, there was a deep 
feeling of sympathy among the delegates for harmonious 
and close ties. But it was realism and not sectarianism 
on the part of the delegates that accounted for the total 
lack of support of the N.S.L. proposal. The delegates 
did not wish to make the student movement the arena for 
a battle between the Young Communist League, the 
Young People Socialist League and other political youth 
groups to whose interest it might be to capture the stu- 
dent movement. Moreover, the Convention was not 
persuaded that a united radical student movement would 
enlist many students who at present are neither mem- 
bers of the N.S.L. nor the L.I.D. On the contrary 
there was a profound conviction that many would be 
driven into inactivity by such a merger because of the 
struggle for control that inevitably would go on in the 
united movement. Would amalgamation mean greater 
power in our fight against vigilantism? The Conven- 
tion felt that our united front pact last year was a 
more effective medium for guaranteeing concerted action 
and speed than amalgamation. Examining the balance 
sheet with respect to amalgamation the delegates in- 
dicated that the certain danger far outweighed the 
possible advantage; and that the latter was already 
achieved under the united front pact which was re- 
newed by this Convention. 

The N.S.L. declared at the National Conference 
of Students on Politics that it intends to fight the 
L.I.D.’s rejection of amalgamation tooth and _ nail. 
What is the N.S.L. after? The harmonious and con- 
certed action of all radical students—or a disruptive 
issue? The former we have under terms of our united 
front pact. There could be no greater crime than to use 
the issue of unity and joint action as a disruptive tactic. 
For amalgamation to become a splitting issue would in- 
deed be a grim paradox. 

The Student L.I.D. gets no fun out of acrimonious 
debates with the N.S.L. We want to work together 
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Is the N.S.F.A. a Company Union ? 


T THE recent congress of the National Student 
Federation of America, Dr. MacCracken of 
Vassar College urged: “that the student body through 
their constituent society, be granted the right of col- 
lective bargaining with the trustees of their college.” 
The question immediately arises, however, whether the 
N.S.F.A. is the organization which can fearlessly and 
intelligently represent the interests of the American 
student body. 


Two incidents of the N.S.F.A. Congress impel us 
to answer negatively. After passing a ringing resolu- 
tion about academic freedom, a specific condemnation 
of the administration of Louisiana State University was 
defeated chiefly because of the lobbying activities of 
the delegation from L.S.U. Although the latter council 
had only three votes, it sent a much larger delegation, 
since expenses were generously being paid by the uni- 
versity. However, all of the delegation received instruc- 
tions on what to say and how to say it from President 
James M, Smith of L.S.U. before their departure from 
Baton Rouge. 

When Bill Lobdell, president of the university stu- 
dent body, returned from Boston, he went to see J. H. 
Cutrer, Jr., dismissed editor of The Reveille who hap- 
pened to be in Baton Rouge for several days, and con- 
fessed to him how much his conscience hurt him as a 
result of his actions during the controversy and in 
Boston. Lobdell told Cutrer that he found it hard to 
sleep at night for thinking about it, and explained -that 
the only reason why he had followed the administra- 
tion’s orders was because the university had promised 


with the N.S.L. because we believe that it is on the field 
of common action that good faith, sympathy and toler- 
ance will be established. And these are among the neces- 
sary prerequisites of amalgamation. 

In the meantime, we in the Student L.I.D. should 
not be swayed from decisive action in building our 
organization. The fight against fascism and for so- 
cialism is a heavy responsibility requiring integrity and 
stamina. L.I.D. members in Berkeley, C. C. N. Y., 
Louisiana State, San Mateo Jr. College and elsewhere 
have set for us a standard of courage and clarity in the 
anti-fascist struggle. The Convention proudly adopted 
the Drei Pfeile of the heroic Austrian Socialists as the 
emblem of the Student L.I.D. Let the import of those 
three arrows sink into our consciousness and become the 
directives of all our actions. Fight War! Fight Fascism! 
Fight Reaction! — 


him a job when he graduated and he needed the money. 
At present he is a member of the freshman coaching 
football staff. 

That is company unionism with a vengeance! 

As if in appreciation of the breaches of academic 
freedom that have taken place at L.S.U. this past 
semester, the N.S.F.A. elected Thomas F. Neblett, 
graduate student at L.S.U., as its new president! Is or 
is not the N.S.F.A. in favor of academic freedom? 
Why was Neblett, who did not raise any protest 
against the breaches of academic freedom at L.S.U., 
elected President of the N.S.F.A.? 

Until presidents of student councils are elected on 
the basis of programs, to have the N.S.F.A. represent 
the American student body in collective bargaining 
agreements is to run the danger of handing over stu- 
dents’ rights to the trustees and administration. 


The President Vanishes 


STUDENT OUTLOOK sleuth, sleuthing in the en- 
A virons of City College, discovered on the military 
science bulletin board, some comments out of Califor- 
nia by President Frederick B. Robinson on Hearst’s 
attacks on the Soviet Union. Wanting to know what 
Freddie was doing in California, we called Dean Mor- 
ton Gottschall, who as first administrative officer after 
the President at C.C.N.Y., should know where the 
latter might be reached. 

“No, I have not heard from President Robinson. I 
do not know where he is, except that he is in Cali- 
fornia.” 

We called the President’s secretary who turned out 
to be even more ignorant than the Dean of her boss’ 

We called the President’s wife, but Mrs. Robinson 
whereabouts. However, she expected a letter from him. 
likewise did not know where her husband had gone, 
although she knew it was in the direction of California. 
She too hoped for a letter. 

In desperation, we decided to call the President’s 
boss, Mark Eisner, Chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education. Alas, he did not know where Freddie was. 

The President had vanished! “Where is our Presi- 
dent?” wailed City College. On the principle that 
redbaiters of a feather, flock together, especially when 
one of them is looking for a berth in case he has to 
resign his presidency, THE STUDENT OUTLOOK sug- 
gests to Frederick’s bereaved associates that they look 
for him in the neighborhood of Billy Hearst’s San 
Simeon ranch in California. 
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THE STUDENT L.I.D. AND WAR 


R.O.T.C. and the Peace Poll 


WO EVENTS, the Supreme Court decision in the Ham- 

ilton Reynolds case and the peace poll conducted by 
the Association of College Editors and the Literary 
Digest make it important for us again to define our 
attitude toward war and the R.O.T.C. 


On Monday, January 21, the Executive Committee of 
the National Council of Methodist Youth endorsed 
the International Student Strike against War, and 
appointed Hayes Beall, President of Methodist Youth, 
to serve on joint L.I.D. and N.S.L. committee in charge 
of the strike. The endorsement was the result of an 
invitation extended to Methodist students by the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the Student L.I.D., al- 
though at the National Conference of Methodist Youth 
this last summer in Evanston, a resolution was passed 
urging strike action at some appropriate date. The 
Commission of Social Action of Methodist Youth is 
sending the call to all organized Methodist Student 
groups in America, Japan, Chile, and other countries 
where Methodist Youth are organized. The support 
of Methodist Youth students should be an important 
factor in helping rally student support to this 
tremendous demonstration against war. 


With a unanimity that has become rare in recent 
years in matters involving important social questions 
and the civil liberties of minority groups, the United 
States Supreme Court on December 3rd, 1934, upheld 
the right of the Regents of the University of California 
at Los Angeles to make courses in military training 
compulsory, and to suspend Al Hamilton and Alonzo 
Reynolds, for refusal to take such courses. It held that 
the state had the right to determine what conditions 
should be imposed upon students entering the univer- 
sity, and that it had infringed no “immunities” or 
“liberties” guaranteed by the Constitution. Speaking 
through Justice Butler, the Court said, 


“Government, federal and state, each in its own sphere~ 


owes a duty to the people within its jurisdiction to preserve 
itself in adequate strength to maintain peace and order to 
assure the just enforcement of the law. And every citizen 
owes the reciprocal duty, according to his capacity, to sup- 
port and defend his government against all enemies.” 
Plainly this is, and is intended to be, an unequivocal 
and clear answer to the agitation that has been grow- 
ing in the colleges and universities against the R.O.T.C. 
Perhaps in terms of legal precedents and judicial logic 
the decision may seem plausible. Nevertheless, object- 
ively, the Supreme Court has placed itself beside those 
who, both within and outside educational institutions, 
regard it as imperative to preserve such instruments of 


the war machine as are necessary to perpetuate the 
attitudes and habits of militarism, despite the obvious 
fact that these have no proper place in institutions 
dedicated to education and study. 

This is nothing new in the history of the Supreme 
Court. The Constitution is a flexible document, and 
its content and meaning is inspired by judges who in- 
terpret it largely in the light of the experience and the 
values of the social groups from which they come. It 
is a very human institution, one that is constantly 
changing, but one that nevertheless reflects prevailing 
ideas extraordinarily faithfully. At a time when the 
peace of the world seems to rest on very precarious 
foundations, and when there are demands everywhere 
for increased naval and military preparations, it is not 
surprising to find the Supreme Court asserting the right 
of the government to demand of every citizen that he 
observe his ‘‘duty, according to his capacity, to sup- 
port and defend government against all enemies.” 

This proposition was hardly warranted by the ques- 
tion with which the Court was presented. The decision 
goes far beyond the precise issue involved in this case. 
The phrase above quoted states clearly a theory of 
the relation of individuals to the state that is not very 
far from that held by Hitler in Germany and Mussolini 
in Italy, nor from that which is on the lips of fascists 
everywhere, including the United States. Capitalism 
demands obedience, and if it cannot be to the masters 
of industry and finance, as it was in earlier days, then 
it must be to the “nation,” “national honor,” the “gov- 
ernment,” those institutions around which patriotism 
sheds a holy aura. And the significance of this is ap- 
parent in the concurring opinion of Justices Cardozo, 
Brandeis and Stone. They disagreed, not with the re- 
sult, nor the judgment,;but with the scope of the deci- 
sion. As Justice Cardozo thought: 

“There is no occasion at this time to mark the limits of 
governmental power in the exaction of military service when 
the nation is at peace.” 

Be that as it may, the implications of the decision are 
extremely important. It should blast once and for all 
the hopes and illusions of those who expect to combat 
the war makers by resort to the courts and the consti- 
tution. This case closes the door to conscientious ob- 
jection to war and military training. These were never 
very sure foundations upon which to build a vital anti- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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N EW YEAR'S EVE., 1935. It is a large hall, decorated 
principally by eight huge posters, in as many 
languages, bearing the legend “against war and fascism.” 
Some three hundred young people, obviously of many 
races, have joined hands, forming three huge rings 
which whirl about a dark Indian boy and a fair Dutch 
girl gyrating in the center. Later there are waltzes, and 
dancing is the international cipher. One, who by gen- 
ealogy as well as features is a descendent of Paul 
Revere, finds no language difficulties as he lightly steps 
with a pretty Dane. The hour advances. Quietly little 
groups of two and three separate themselves from the 
dancers and enter a room at the front of the hall. It is 
midnight, and as 1935 opens, a large, strange commit- 
tee meets, conducting its business in three languages. 


It is the first meeting of the World Committee, 
elected at the World Student Congress against War and 
Fascism, held December 29-31 at Brussels, Belgium. 
More than five hundred students from 31 countries, 
from every continent, came to the Congress. There 
would have been more—if there were less fascism—for 
of eight Spanish delegates elected, six were imprison- 
ed. In Roumania, Prof. Constantescu Jassu, chairman 
of the committee arranging for his country’s delegation, 
was jailed. At the time of the Congress he had passed 
the thirty-first day of his protest hunger strike. The 
Polish and some Balkan delegations were prevented 
from leaving their countries, but they sent reports and 
greetings. Austrian, German, and Italian delegates 
came, at the risk of their life and liberty (of the kind 
fascist states permit). More than two or three delegates 
crossed borders without passports. 

We have had anti-war and fascism congresses before, 
but none with the high degree of enthusiasm, objec- 
tivity and actual accomplishment of this world-wide 
affair. The reports from each country were given by 
those who had fought in student struggles for peace, 
free speech, and the betterment of their economic con- 
ditions. The Porto-Rican delegate had been expelled 
from the U. of Porto Rico for propagating republican 
thought, when he lacked but one-half a credit to gradu- 
ate. There were similar cases, but there were victories 

likewise to be related by the delegates. Last year fifty 
Paraguayan students at Montevideo, Uruguay, were 
ordered by the Paraguayan government to leave for 
service on the Gran Chaco front. Montevideo anti- 
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fascist student persuaded the fifty that the Gran Chaco 
war was one of British versus American imperialism, 
and by a great student demonstration prevented their 
departure. ... In Argentina a 24-hour student strike 
for betterment of their economic conditions was a bril- 
liant example of unified student expression. .. . From 
Bulgaria—Tzankoff, who as dictator in 1923 killed 
more than 30,000 Bulgarians, desired in 1931 to resume 
his former chair at the University. Students, demon- 
strating with workers, forced Tzankoff to give up his 
plan. . 
student movement grows, the Socialist students having 
an organization of several hundred at the U. of Vien- 
na, are putting out an illegal newspaper. . The 
Université Libre de Bruxelles is the stronghold of a 
splendid anti-fascist movement, L’Examen Libre,* 
which has 1,500 students, (half the student body), and 
a good many of the faculty, enrolled as paid members. 
This university has an Anti-fascist Vigilance Commit- 
tee which recently put out a pamphlet, Fascisme et Libre 
Examen, an excellent presentation of the student case 
against fascism, edited by a leading socialist student. 
(By the way, the Université Libre de Bruxelles is 80% 
socialist. ) 

It is neither wise nor completely honest to dwell too 
much on the victories, for actually the majority of the 
reports presented were far less glowing. From India to 
Australia, Mexico to Morocco, retrenchment and re- 
striction of student liberties seemed to come hand in 
hand with military budget increases and a greater or 
lesser degree of fascization of the social system. 

The tone of the Congress was set by Louis Dolivet, 
of France, speaking in the name of the initiative com- 
mittee of the Congress. “You represent different polit- 
ical tendencies, but you are united by the same interests 
and the same aspirations. . . . We students are not 
alone in the struggle against war and fascism—with us 
we have millions of workers, peasants and large sec- 
tions of the middle classes who have nothing to gain 
from another war, and who are definitely opposed to it. 
.. . Fascism cannot destroy life, and we represent life 
and the future. .. . We want to find the best means 
of fighting for a future which should not include bar- 
racks and concentration camps, but in which science 
“These words are difficult to translate into English. Academic _ 
freedom is one translation. Actually the movement is one to pre- 


serve free thought and the scientific approach against the encroach- 
ments of clerical and fascist dogmatism. 


. . In Austria, despite illegality, the anti-fascist 
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shall reign supreme with a culture in which all can 
share and which shall ensure the progress and liberty 
of all.” 

A German anti-fascist student, member of Hitler’s 
Storm Troops, thrilled the Congress when he appeared 
on the platform, disguised and closely guarded. His 
speech was striking: ‘Before 1933 German students 
after January, 1933, it was made 
clear to them that before anything else they had duties. 


demanded rights; 


. The Nazis are preparing for war—that is the only 
field of activity in which they are achieving something. 

. It always produces a strong impression when 
suddenly, somewhere, our pamphlets and papers are 
seen by them (German students), when a pamphlet 
bomb explodes, when our material comes fluttering 
down out of some window. . . . We are now engaged 
in forming everywhere—in lecture rooms, in seminars, 
in fascist organizations, in student houses and labor 
Carrying his 
audience well with him in spirit, he concluded: ‘The 
anti-fascist struggle in the German universities will 
be a decisive stroke against the specially trained army 
of fascism... . 
to Fascism! Down with war! Long live the united bat- 
tle of students of all countries, the united front against 
fascism on both sides of the frontiers.” 

Reports from national delegations and special com- 
missions showed the various methods of student or- 
ganization. They revealed, too, how fascists and war 
mongers in general spread their propaganda. The Italian 
report on militarization is worth reprinting all over 
the world, so well did it expose the role of schools in 
Italy under fascism. I] Duce declared ‘Book and Mus- 
ket make the Perfect Fascist.” That is his pedagogical 
policy. The Italian report reads: ‘The alphabet book 
for children is illustrated with pictures of soldiers, 
fasces, guns, and flags... . Six pages (of another child- 
ren’s textbook) is devoted to the story of Greccio the 
symbolic child.” This story is interesting for the sociolo- 
gists: ‘“Near the Castle of Greccio there was a house in 
which very wicked Communist peasants lived. They did 
not wish to work very much, and said their masters 
exploited them. Well, my children, do not forget that 


camps—anti-fascist student committees.” 


In this spirit we grasp hands. Death 
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the master does work, perhaps, more tnan anyone 
else, but he does not boast of it. ... 

Commissions including representatives from many 
countries presented reports on the various professions, 
on militarization, national and racial minorities, the 
colonial situation, etc. An interesting and informative 
situation arise in the colonial commission, where the 
English delegation opposed the inclusion of any refer- 
ence to the fight against imperialism. The colonial dele- 
gations pointed out: ‘Long before the fascization of 
European countries, such as Italy under Mussolini, 
Poland under Pilsudski, and Germany under Hitler, 
the colonial governments were applying fascist meth- 
about the 
terrible concentration camps in Ceylon, Timor, and 
elsewhere, and of the gagged press and stifled colleges 
in India. The English delegation wavered, giving in 
only when the colonial delegation threatened to walk 
out. The final report pointed out clearly the close 
connection between imperialism and war. 

The U. S. A. report was delivered by Sanford So- 
lender, New York U. L.I.D.’er, who had been elected 
spokesman for the delegation. He also read a special 
report on the Negro student, prepared by our own 
Lyonel Florant of Howard. The Student Anti-War 
Strike was received by a thunderous burst of applause, 
and it was agreed to endorse the international strike 
(at some date to be set by the World Committee). 


” 


ods of terrorization,” giving facts, too, 


The International Socialist Student Federation, com- 
ing before the Congress twice to express clearly the 
socialist convictions of the eight large student organi- 
zations afhliated to it that were present at the Con- 
gress, stood out as the only international organization 
of its kind at the Congress. It took a firm stand on the 
point that a purely negative attack on fascism is not 
sufficient to build a movement, pointing out that only 
under a socialist system could war be ended. Com- 
munists as well as liberals hemmed and hawed that they 
agreed with us, but that they did not feel that such 
a program would be acceptable to liberal elements that 
must be drawn in if the Congress was to be effective. 
Result: the documents of the Congress express, only 
by implication, that the fight against war must be the 
fight against Capitalism. This is only a beginning, but it 
points the way to a complete acceptance of socialism, 
when this international movement reassembles next 
year or so with more experience of the false 
tionary” appeal fascism makes. 

The American delegation discovered that the first 
World Student Congress against War and Fascism 
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Reaction Over Spain 


yf PROBLEM OF SPAIN today is as important as it 
is interesting to the international movement of the 
working class A section of the Spanish workers in 
October of this year, led officially by the Socialist Party, 
put up a really vigorous resistance to Fascism, and to 
a certain degree acted on the offensive. That they did 
not succeed in wrecking the clerico-fascist reaction was 
due largely to the division in their own ranks. But 
where there was unity the vigor and resolution of their 
action turned the tide of defeatist opinion in Europe. 
The first “Halt” was called to the sweep of Fascism 
across the continent. 


The division among the workers in Spain is not be- 
tween socialist and communist, for the communist move- 
ment was very small previous to the October resistance 
and is still confined to small groups. The historic split is 
between anarchists and socialists. The movement in 
Spain is the only organization of any size that remains 
of the old Bakunin anarchism. The Anarchist unions 
of the C. N. T. (Confederation National de los Traba- 
jadores) is the second largest trade union organization 
in Spain. It is stronger than the socialist trade union 
organization, the U. G. T. (Union General de los 
Trabajadores) in Catalonia, the most industrialized 
part of Spain, though not in the country as a whole. 
These anarcho-syndicalist unions have become excessively 
bureaucgatic and politically corrupt. In their hatred 
against the socialists some of the anarchist leaders, it is 
said, have not scrupled to co-operate with Lerroux, the 
present Spanish premier, now head of the clerico-fascist 
government. 


At the same time these anarchist unions contain 
magnificent working-class material. Though they are the 
victims of, at the best, an old-fashioned and out-worn 
political creed, their fighting qualities as trade unionists 
have won the solid respect of the capitalists. “Do not 
forget, gentlemen,” said a rising young conservative 
politician in the Cortes, “‘on the day that the anarchists 
and socialists are prepared to meet us together, our day 
is ended.” 

Undoubtedly the Anarchist leaders actively sabotaged 
the October revolt, for whatever reasons. On whether 
the Barcelonian workers come to realize that, and re- 
move the men responsible, the whole future of the 
workers’ movement in Spain depends. News outside and 
inside the country is heavily censored even yet, but 
there is some indication already of moves in this direc- 
tion. 


By ELLEN WILKINSON 


The Socialist Party in Spain, after Alfonso XIII 
was conducted to the frontier in 1931, seemed to be 
following the classic line of all the European social- 
democratic parties after a political semi-bourgeois revo- 
lution. The chief union leader, Largo Caballero, an 
intelligent man of the old school of socialists—he is 
now 65—became Minister of Labor. The Socialist 
party went into coalition with the bourgeois republican 
parties under the astute leadership of Azafia. Azafia was 
the best defender of capitalist democracy that the in- 
dustrialists of Spain are ever liable to get. He saw that 
to make Spain a modern country, safe for industrial 
profits he must end the power of the Catholic church, 
which prefers an illiterate peasantry to an industrial 
proletariat. The Socialist party secured reforms as re- 
gards wages, but were helpless to get the expropriation 
laws against the big landlords enforced. They did good 
work, administratively but took the attitude that the 
Republic was an accepted thing and pooh-poohed sug- 
gestions for its defence by the workers. Meantime the 
threatened landlords and the threatened church formed 
a united front. The Socialist Party was then faced with 
the crisis that finally led to their taking the important 
step of ceasing co-operation with the bourgeois repub- 
licans and making the historic declaration that “the 
path of bourgeois democracy lies not in the direction of 
socialism but of fascism.” 

When the Lerroux government which succeeded 
Azafia took the offensive and dissolved 400 socialist 
municipalities, the socialists with the lessons of Germany 
and Vienna before their eyes realized what was in 
store. When three fascist leaders were taken into the 
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Cabinet, they felt it was no use waiting any longer. 
The General Strike in Madrid was successful, but only 
as a strike. The Catalonian rising collapsed in seven 
hours partly because of the sabotage of the Anarchists, 
partly because the bourgeois Separatists got the leader- 
ship. The workers are no longer deeply interested in 
fighting that battle of the Barcelona Capitalists. 

In the mountain mining areas of the Asturias the 
armed miners held out against a concentration of troops 
for twelve days, only gave in then when they realized 
that they were alone. The Government brought in 
Arab and Moroccan troops to do the work that the 
Spanish soldiers could not be trusted to do. And what 
they did was the immediate cause of the visit of the 
Earl of Listowel and myself to Spain on behalf of those 
who having helped the victims of Fascism in Germany 
and Austria were willing to lend a hand if help was 
needed in Spain. 

On November 9th we reached Madrid. The situation 
there was stalemate. The government had won the ac- 
tion by the superiority of its arms. A police terror was 
in progress and the workers’ papers were forbidden, only 
the conservative and clerical papers appeared. But the 
difference between the Spanish workers and the German 
workers I had been with a few weeks previously was 


Spanish young Socialists:in characteristic 


berets, being led away under armed guard 
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very marked. An American writer friend took me 
around the main workers’ quarters where the strike 
had been a complete success. 

In one of those dark little pubs beloved by the Span- 
ish working man we talked to printers and transport 
workers and some building tradesmen. They were in 
great spirits. “If only we had known Asturias was hold- 
ing out—” “If only we had done more work among 
the peasants—” “We must get the syndicalists with us 
next time.” That there was to be a “next time’ they 
took for granted. 

We got into the “Model Prison” —“model” about 60 
years ago—where many of the political prisoners in 
Madrid were crowded in space intended for less than 
a third their number. We talked to Caballero of the 
socialist representatives in the Cortes. But chief in 
interest I found a group of worker prisoners who were 
solely concerned in getting us to promise to see what 
was happening in the Asturias. 

We went to Oviedo, the storm center. We carried 
with us a letter from the Premier of Spain giving us 
facilities for our mission. But the word of the military 
“boss” means more than the word of the Prime Minister 
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Will the South 
Be Organized ? 


HE STUDENT MOVEMENT contemplates the South 

with less despair than formerly. Here and there 
are signs of an awakening. But-it is too soon to write 
that Southern colleges everywhere show a consciousness 
on the part of intelligent minorities of students and 
teachers, pointing to a new social order. The two classic 
Southern problems, sectionalism and race, have not been 
solved. If anything, the depression has injected new 
life into these oft-buried corpses. On the one hand the 
greediness of the ruling class, on the other the wistful 
qualities of Southern liberalism make race and section- 
alism effective means of forestalling every reformer or 
radical who tries to move towards land reform, equitable 
taxation, public health, or education. These two bogy- 
men, sectionalism and race, beset the Southern student. 

Southern colleges are as yet isolated from the main 
stream of American politics. In a sense they are products 
of a dying feudal age. No such generalization can be 
sustained in every instance. The red raids fostered by 
Atlanta police brought the president of Emory Uni- 
versity te the fore not with a mealy mouth defense such 
as Nicholas Murray Butler or “Umbrella” Robinson 
would have uttered, but with the militant creed adopt- 
ed by the Methodist Church. No Glenn Frank verbosity 
characterized the stand of this man. He was no Marxist; 
yet he cannot be accused of grovelling at the feet of 
the dollar marks of philanthropy. 

In the province of Huey Long, the football team (at 
least the coach), and the staff of the college paper have 
had a good taste of dictatorship. The students on the 
whole conducted themselves with more decency than the 
puppet president of Louisiana State University. 

President Graham of the University of North Caro- 
lina (“Chapel Hill”) was willing to go bail for Alton 
Lawrence, State Secretary of the Socialist Party and 
a recent graduate of the University. Lawrence was in 
jail for closing textile mills with the help of unemployed 
during the recent strike. The very existence of young 
men like Lawrence proclaims the dawn of a new day 
for Southern student radicals. 

The Negro colleges have been in turmoil for ten 
years. Fisk, Howard, Hampton, Tuskegee, Atlanta 
University, Virginia State, Lincoln, and many of the 
smaller institutions have had strikes and rebellions. 
In two of these at least, police were called and arrests 
made. A white president of Fisk in 1925, and the col- 
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By GEORGE STREATOR 


ored president of Virginia State (a Fisk graduate!) in 
1934, were willing to risk their students to the brutali- 
ties of Southern police—a brutality that is as certain 
when Negroes are involved as the prospects of the mor- 
row’s rising sun. 


From these outbreaks it does not follow that Southern 
students are politically mature. The white students by 
and large are rebelling, when they do rebel, against 
the invasion of their Victorian precincts by a horde of 
barbarians: Longs, Bilbos and Talmadges. Too often 
the revolt gives rise to some such counter-clockwise 
movement as the Vanderbilt Agrarians, or the philoso- 
phy of Joseph Wood Krutch. Here is a revolt of 
wishful thinking against the standardization of the 
machine age; of partakers of the Virginia Reel era of 
social intercourse as against the radio, the jazz band, 
the “movies.” It is in no sense a revolt against privilege 
and inequality; it is a revolt against those who tear 
away the ivy and rent the walls of the cloister. 


The Negro students have been revolting both against 
classical education and Victorian discipline. The Fisk 
students in 1925 clamored for “courses in economics 
which will prepare us for business careers instead of the 
present curriculum which restricts us to school teaching 
or the ministry.” Of the seven acknowledged leaders of 
that revolt, one went directly to school teaching and 
there remained; one organized a jazz band and lost 
himself in the flotsam and jetsam of the Montmartre; 
the others tried their hands for a time at insurance or 
salesmanship, only two of the number ever breaking 
away from the illusions of the great middle class. No 
amount of romancing by Negro radicals seeking for 
themselves a revolutionary tradition can change the 
essentially opportunistic character of the various revolts 
of Negro students down to the present date. 


The revolt of the Negro students has been against 
suppression, as for example, against the surviving Puri- 
tanic social restrictions instituted by the missionary 
founders of Negro colleges—restrictions against danc- 
ing, card playing, smoking, social intercourse; and 
against oppression in the sense that the students are 
conscious of faculty restriction of thought and activity. 
Nevertheless there has been nothing to warrant the 
belief that Negro students have analyzed the forces of 
social and economic control. 
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Howard students protesting the omission of lynchings in the discussions of 
Atty. General Homer Cummings’ Crime Conference 


One of the new-born leftists among the Negro peo- 
ple has tried to prove that these Negro student revolts 
were revolutionary in character, failing in their goals 
because the leaders consciously steered them into the 
“swamps of reformism.” On the contrary, the average 
Negro student is fighting for the right to be included 
among the number of the exploiters; the right to be 
counted among the “upper classes.” 

Essentially then, student revolt in the South is di- 
rected against levelling forces. The white students want 
to escape the poor white class of “failures.”” The Negro 
students want to escape the masses of the black op- 
pressed. Yet, the economic order which forces the 
graduates of Southern white colleges into the gas sta- 
tions as attendants, also forces the Negro intellectual 
into the Pullman cars and railroad service jobs. The 
fight against this great economic levelling force is re- 
flected in the efforts of the Negro collegian to learn 
the technique of big business. It is reflected in the 
sterile program of James Weldon Johnson who visual- 
izes giant Negro corporations lifting the petty bourgeois 
Negro storekeeper to the chin level of Owen Young 
and Charles Dawes. With the white intellectual, it 
shows itself both in the new Rotarianism of the South 


on the one hand and in the attempt to find a haven in 
the wistful culture of the plantation era, on the other. 

In the outset there are two problems. Here are two 
groups of students oppressed by the same forces, al- 
though one enjoys the questionable privilege of looking 
down on the “Nigras.” The white student group is 
not isolated from the political currents of the South. 
In a large measure the black student never hears the 
discussion of any question of a political nature. By and 
large, the heads of Negro colleges are little lords ruling 
over feudal baronies. They keep their jobs by the most 
outrageous persecution of faculty and students; tyrants 
who can always count on the full support of their boards 
of trustees. They have only to suggest that the great task 
is to keep the students happy and “‘in their place,” and 
the dissenting teacher or student is thrown out on his 
head. 

Here they are, then, two separate groups of institu- 
tions with the heavy line of Jim-Crow running between 
them. The Negroes are in the inferior position: poorer 
facilities, poorer food, poorer preparation of teachers, 
and the eternal consciousness of insurmountable bar- 
riers which make for inferiority. But the white college is 
by national standards as poor. 


—- 
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In North Carolina, under the assaults of a man 
by the name of Clarke who is reputed to be able to 
smell a radical idea at a distance of one hundred fifty- 
nine miles, Chapel Hill might become a relic of 
dead liberalism in spite of Graham and a few stalwarts. 
With decreased appropriations as a threat, Clarke and 
the interests he represents are able to convert a poten- 
tially liberal university into a community of scared 
souls. Universities need money. Southern colleges and 
universities are poor. The Negro colleges are even 
poorer, but as poor as they are, they make the dual 
system of education too expensive. To abolish Jim-Crow 
schools would mean better schools for the whole South, 
but there are two groups set against abolishing Jim- 
Crow schools. 

The Bourbon South with its control ef press, schools, 
radio, and church, would not tolerate active agitation 
by any liberal group seeking the abolition of Negro 
schools. Prejudice is profitable. White laborers who take 
part-pay in the feeling of their racial superiority are 
more desirable than white laborers who want them- 
selves and their black brothers organized against their 
common enemy. The Bourbon South builds a Miami, a 
Southern Pines, a railroad, a bank, an insurance com- 
pany on this division of the working class. It wants 
segregation. 

The majority of the Negro middle class want segre- 
gation in a certain sense. Where segregation means 
Negro business and professional monopoly, they want it. 
Where segregation means the chance for the building 
of a fortune on Negro patronage, the Negro bourgeois 
does not shy at segregation; he craves it. Segregated 
schools mean jobs for college graduates who can find no 
opening in the white world. The Negro who has “‘made 
his” in a segregated world will fight for race rights if 
and only if they do not interfere with his own bread 
and meat. 

* * * 

So a student organization goes into the South facing 
bewildering problems. The question of strategy, what 
to do, what line to follow, has not been worked out. 
Here are some suggestions. 

The approach in the Negro college should not be 
along the lines of least resistance, i.e., the advocacy of 
the middle-class privileges that Negroes are denied. This 
catering to the Negro’s “nationalism” has contradictory 
possibilities. While a student group was agitating for 
a Northern Negro athlete who was shoved off the foot- 
ball team when the coach booked a game with a Southern 
college, in New York City the football team was being 
called upon by college ‘authorities to break up radical 
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and liberal student groups. Presumably a hired foot- 
ball team can bench its members when the gate receipts 
are involved. While Phi Beta Kappa increasingly be- 
comes an instrument of snobbery in spite of its cherished 
tradition (Hugh Johnson got it in California), a stu- 
dent organization makes its bid for interest at Howard 
University by agitating for Phi Beta Kappa for Negro 
colleges. This is a fight that all Negro college trustees 
would support, and the very fact that they would sup- 
port it is a danger sign: it would be another step in 
making Jim Crow schools respectable and accepted. 


Moreover, what right have organizations devoted to 
the overthrow of the present system to enroll adherents 
under false pretenses? It should be remembered that 
the baby weaned on a sugar teat still sucks its thumb. 


The race problem can not be set aside until a better 
day. This is the liberal strategy. While race prejudice 
increases by leaps and bounds all over the country, and 
in the South the workings of N. I. R. A., have been 
devastating for the colored working-man, organizations 
like the Commission on Inter-racial Cooperation have 
contented themselves with a little polite “chiseling” in 
behalf of white men and a few Negroes who wanted 
a share in jobs under the New Deal, or else in point- 
ing out that the rank and file of Negroes are not “red” 
but black and docile. This hardly needs emphasis, but 
as long as separate schools, hospitals, churches, etc., 
constitute an effective barrier to the united efforts of 
black and white people in the South working for a 
better day, racial separatism must be fought. 

Racial separatism whether misguidedly called “‘self- 
determination” or just plain segregation, plays into the 
hands of Southern Bourbons who are making a 
huge profit out of it. The Negro has no separate 
language, religion, or even folkways by and large to 
set him off from the rest of the South. Even the Black 
Belt, more a slogan than an economic and social reality, 
is subject to shifts, and under the present system only 
the creation of subsistence colonies under the vicious 
philanthropy of the New Deal is likely to produce a 
genuine Black Belt. One can easily visualize these com- 
munities being ruled by colored nabobs who alone will 
profit by the whole fiction of black nationalism. 

The student conference as a means of building the 
movement can be effectively employed on a regional 
basis. National conferences are for the most part re- 
stricted to New Yorkers and persons in the immediate 
neighborhood, with single delegates from great distances 
arriving too tired and too late for efficient participation. 
Regional conferences in Southern cities—Richmond, 
Atlanta, Nashville, New Orleans, Memphis, Raleigh, 
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Birmingham—which are educational centers are possi- 
bilites. Out of a regional organization ought to come 
local leaders who can carry on the work of educating, 
organizing, and agitating for social change. 
Moreover, a black “nationalism” seems a compromise 
with a dirty problem. What better way to placate the 
prejudiced white South than to say that under a new 
social order we will get rid of the Negro by sending 
him to his own “state”? It is perhaps noteworthy that 
few Southern radicals subscribe to ‘““‘self-determination.” 
Most of the Negro Communists who preach it are not 
clear about its implications. On the whole, it is 


interpreted aln as if it were a phrase synonymous 


with “‘race pride. 


WHO'S WHO ON 


’ AL HAMILTON, after he was ex- 
pelled from U.C.L.A. because of 
his refusal to take military drill, 
went to the College of the Pacific. 
Now he is transferring to Chicago, 
where he will also work for the 
Young Methodists. He is Chair- 
man of the Social Action Commit- 
tee of the National Council of 

Methodist Youth and a member of 

the Executive Committee of the 

American League against War and 

Fascism. Al was elected National 
Chairman by acclamation. 

RUTH OXMAN, newly-elected National Vice-Chairman, 
has for years been a leader of the Hunter College 
L.I.D. She has worked indefatigably as Chairman of 
the Committee on high school organization. 


JOSEPH P. LASH was re-elected National Secretary. A 
veteran in the radical student movement (C.C.N.Y. 731, 
Columbia ’32), Joe has been for three years Editor of 
THE STUDENT OUTLOOK, and has at the same time borne 
the brunt of national correspondence, the News Service, 
various national committee work, and all the maze of. 
miscellany which confronts the National Office. 

DONALD P. DONAHUE, Southern Branch of the Univ. 
of Idaho, has made a record in the virgin territory of 
Idaho. In two years he has built an effective L.I.D. 
Chapter, led in the resurrection of the Socialist Party 
in Southern Idaho, and brought the Social Problems 
Lecture Course .to his state. 

GEORGE CLIFTON EDWARDS, JR., a graduate of 
Southern Methodist Univ. in Dallas and of the Harvard 
Graduate School, is a long-time member of the Student 
L.I.D., veteran of many battles in the solid South, and 
newest circuit-rider for the L.I.D. 

LYONEL FLORANT, who joined the L. I. D. at Fisk 
University last year, has just returned from the Inter- 
national Student Congress Against War in Brussels. 
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An organization like the Student L.I.D., interested 
in promoting a society based on production for use rather 
than profit, may well go into the Southern field on 
premises consistent with its philosophy. To disguise it- 
self as the N. S. L. seems inclined to do in a Negro 
college, so that it appears to be a bourgeois organization 
fighting for the superficialities of bourgeois educational 
values, would be fatal. Ten students who will read 
socialist literature and socialist criticism are worth a 
hundred who expect to be organized into Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Before modern transportation, Methodism was 
spread in the South by zealots on horseback. The hitch- 
hiking L.I.D. organizers are the modern circuit riders, 
evangels of socialism to the Twentieth Century South. 


THE NEW N.E.C. 


This year he is active in the Howard University Liberal 
Club, and last summer attended the L.I.D. Summer 
Training School in New York. 

FRED GRAHAM is President of the Social Problems 
Club of the University of Missouri. He was recently 
elected a member of the State Executive Committee of 
the Socialist Party, and has been a leader in the fight 
against R.O.T.C. in Missouri. 

VERNON HOLLOWAY, Ohio Wesleyan, 732, now at- 
tending Yale Divinity School, is the only New England- 
er elected to the N.E.C. He is president of the Yale 
Divinity School Chapter of the L.I.D. He plans to get 
a B.D. in ’36 and a Ph.D. in Social Ethics by 738. 

HENRY HASKELL has been Pomona’s persistent campus 
radical for four years. Now, in his senior year, he 
can see the fruits of his labor in the most vigorous 
Chapter of the LI.D. in Southern California. 

LEONARD LURIE of Cornell, upstate New York’s rep- 
resentative on the N.E.C., is one of the many L.I.D. 
stalwarts who work persistently, building patiently, 
without the well-merited recognition which has now at 
last been accorded him. 

GEORGE MANN of the University of Chicago Socialist 
Club has been credited with much of the responsibility 
for the renewed vigor of the Old Chapter at Chicago. 
George is doing his thesis on Marxian propaganda in 
the Modern Theater. 

MORRIS MILGRAM was expelled from City College of 
N. Y. for his share in the effective protest against the 
visit of Mussolini’s student errand-boys last October. 
He was the official representative of the Student L.I.D. 
at the International Congress in Brussels, and is Secre- 
tary of the N. Y. Intercollegiate Council. 

ROBERT G. SPIVACK is managing editor of the Univ. 
of Cincinnati Bearcat. He has led in the organization of 
one of the most vital of the new L.I.D. chapters. 

MONROE M. SWEETLAND, one of the three re-elected 
members of last year’s N.E.C., is known to almost every 
chapter of the Student L.I.D. 
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THE STUDENT L. 


CONVENTION 


| F PROOF were necessary of the new spirit abroad in 
the colleges, it was amply furnished by the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy convention, when 
over a hundred eager and determined students con- 
verged upon Northwestern University from colleges 
and universities in every section of the country. During 
those all-too-brief days of December 27 and 28, the 
plans and policies of the Student L.I.D. movement for 
the coming year—probably the most critical in its his- 
tory were formulated. 

At the opening session when Professor Maynard 
Kreuger spoke on the necessity for a student movement 
to ally itself unmistakably with the workers, old timers, 
(those who had been in the L.I.D. three, four and five 
years) could be seen eagerly taking inventory. Last year 
21 chapters sent delegates—this year forty were repre- 
sented. Last year California sent one delegate—this 
year seven. Last year’s convention was open to all 
Student L.I.D. members—this year’s representation was 
strictly on a delegate basis. Even the New York dele- 
gation was larger, although the distance was four times 
as great. Last year there was discussion whether the 
“Solid South” could be organized—this year’s reports 
indicated great activity in the southern colleges. Small 
wonder the old-timers. reveled in their inventory! 

Dick Whitten, retiring National Chairman, was 
there from Tulane with his tales of battle with Huey’s 
henchmen. Al Hamilton, U.C.L.A.’s most famous exile 
was present to tell how the nine old men of the Supreme 
Court did him up. Ruth Oxman, calm, energetic, de- 
liberate—spoke for the N. Y. Intercollegiate Council. 
Long-time stalwarts like Frances Willard of Berkeley 
and Kay Cline of Los Angeles, whose names are familiar 
to every STUDENT OUTLOOK reader, were there. Allan 
Johnson’s phlegmatic “‘six-feet three in his socks” was 
present, fresh from being mashed by the student vigi- 
 lantes at San Mateo. Lyonel Florant of Howard and 
Morris Milgram of C.C.N.Y. were missed, but they 
were attending the World Student Congress against 
War and Fascism in Brussels. 

The reports of the field organizers, George Edwards 
and Monroe Sweetland, bore witnéss to the growth and 
vitality of the Student L.I.D. during the past year. 
The latter stated that he had visited 38 campuses during 
the fall. On these 38 campuses nine new chapters were 
organized, at eight no organization was formed but 
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I. D. 


By JEAN SYMES 


members were secured and at two in California, chap- 
ters withered away. He presented an interesting table, 
compiled from his own experience showing that west of 
the Mississippi, the Student L.I.D. had 30 Chapters, 
the N.S.L. five (this does not include high schools) and 
seven anti-radical organizations had sprung up. George 
Edwards reported that he had in the same period visit- 
ed 51 colleges covering the Atlantic seaboard as far 
south as Washington, New England and the Michigan 
area; that he had set up 23 new chapters and secured 
200 new student members. He declared: ‘““We have 
now an organization, weak in spots, strong in others, 
coordinated nationally into a powerful instrument and 
fired throughout by a real will to action. That’s just the 
beginning.” George Streator reported on his organizing 
tour through southern Negro colleges. 

For the National Office, Joseph Lash reported the 
publication of three new pamphlets, ‘““The Campus 
Strikes Against War,” “Italian Intellectuals under 
Fascism,” and the “(Handbook of the Student L.I.D.” 
In addition he reported the establishment of a weekly 
news service to 350 college papers, and the increased 
circulation and prestige of THE STUDENT OUTLOOK. 
The mention of the latter brought forth spontaneous 
applause from the convention which felt that. the maga- 
zine had become a decisive intellectual and agitational 
force in the undergraduate world. The National Office 
also reported the establishment of the George Weissel 
Fund to aid the underground work in German and 
Austrian universities and the raising of funds to send 
our delegate to the Brussels congress against War and 
Fascism. In the international sphere reports were also 
made on our affiliation with the International Socialist 
Student Federation, and the progress in lining up pro- 
gressive and radical student organizations in Central 


-and South America for a pan-American socialist stu- 


dent bureau. The establishment of the L.I.D. Summer 
Training School was described and the success it had 
been. But throughout these reports there was one 
watchword—‘“no romanticizing.” The inadequate cir- 
culation of our literature, especially THE STUDENT 
OUTLOOK, was brought out and responsibility assigned, 
the lack of adequate national coordination and coopera- 
tion from the National Office was hammered upon. 
The following day was taken up with forging a pro- 
gram and policy for the coming year. The Program 
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By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES. 

HE convention of the Student League for Industria 
(Toemocracy at Northwestern University the othe 

day brings up these vital questions: 

What is the supreme function of our universitie 
‘and public schools? . 

Is an American high school or university an INSTI 
TUTION OF LEARNING or a BREEDING-PATCH FA} 
SUBVERSIVE PROPAGANDA? 

What is the legitimate role of the professor ant 
teacher? 

Is it the EXPOSITION and INTERPRETATION o 
FACTS and IDEAS or the inculcation of their PER 
SONAL prejudices, economic, religious or political? 

As most of.our schools and universities are sup 


be settled NOW once and for all. 
* * * 

HIS Student League convention, which masks undel 

the name of “industrial democracy” the ANTI-DEM 
OCRATIC doctrines of Communism and left-wing Social 
ism, was held on the property of a university that ha: 
been BUILT UPON AND BY OUR FREE CAPITALISTIC¢ 
PRINCIPLES. 

University President Walter Dill Scott was “sur 
prised” to learn that such a convention was being held 
on his campus. . 

After ne had picked up his PINCE-NEZ, which the 
‘surprise’ had, jolted off, he emitted this world-weai-y 
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Committee was unanimous in recommending the hold- 
ing of a second Summer Training School; plans were 
adopted for pushing the George Weissel Fund in con- 
nection with the holding of demonstrations commem- 
orating the Austrian uprising of February 12. The 
committee’s intensive scheme of action in the southern 
colleges is outlined by George Streator on another page. 
It was resolved to participate in May Day demonstra- 
tions and to hold conferences on the history of the 
movements to be 
called—War, Fascism, Socialism. The Convention ap- 
proved plans for a bicycle tour of proletarian Europe 
to include a week of seminars with prominent European 


working class and_ revolutionary 


intellectuals, visits to Vienna and to Prague to confer 
with socialist exiles; to Southern France to study the 
achievements of municipal socialism and to meet with 
Spanish exiles; to Belgium to study its powerful work- 
ing class movement; to Paris for a united front demon- 
stration and to England. 


But the key feature of our immediate program for 
the spring was the student strike against war. Student 
L.I.D. delegates had introduced an endorsement of 
the strike at the I.$.$.F. Convention. It was to be 
brought up at the Brussels Congress. Students all over 
the country had been indicating their readiness to sup- 
port a second strike if it were called. The convention 
accepted the following detailed plans. The strike is to 
culminate at eleven A.M. at which time it is hoped it 
will become general throughout the country. The slo- 
gans for this year’s strike were set as follows: “Schools, 
not Battleships!” “Abolish the R.O.T.C.!” “Fight 
against Imperialist War!” ‘Fascism Means War— 
Fight It!” It was decided to cooperate nationally with 
the N.S.L., Methodist youth groups and any others 
that would support a strike. Careful preparation for 
the strike during the month of March was stressed. 
Torchlight parades on the eve of the strike were en- 


~ dorsed. Chapters are to be urged to get the approval 


of Student Councils, college editors, professors and 
church foundations for the strike. If possible, local 
ministers are to be persuaded to devote a sermon to the 
strike. On local campuses the strike should be called 
by the most representative organization possible. It was 
hoped that on the night before the strike white crosses 
could be planted on the campuses; and taps played by 


‘a bugler as students go to breakfast in order to give 


the day and gesture a suitable solemnity. After the 
strike, in the evening there should be an anti-military 
ball. Every effort will be made to have our rulers 


realize that the younger generation will not be drafted 
for another imperialist war. 
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In forging a general policy for the coming year, the 
most heated debate hinged upon the offer of amalgama- 
tion coming from the National Student League. Divi- 
sion of opinion occurred not upon the present possibilities 
of an amalgamation but upon the basis of rejection of 
the offer. After a lengthy discussion, the majority re- 
port of the Resolutions Committee was discarded in 
favor of a substitute offered by Monroe Sweetland 
which declared that “we look forward to the day when 
the Communist students have, through our United 
Front activities, sufficiently gained the confidence of 
other radicals so that we may work in the same organ- 
ization without suicidal internal conflict.” This reso- 
lution was finally passed by a huge majority. During 
the debate it was reaffirmed that the Student L.I.D. 
was committed to no political party. 


The second part of the Resolutions Committee’s re- 
port provoked almost as much controversy as the first. 
This centered upon the issue of the L.I.D. re-joining 
the League against War and Fascism. By a large ma- 
jority the delegates rejected reaffiliation with the League 
on the ground that it could not, lacking trade union 
support, constitute an effective united front against war. 
They voted, however, to permit local united fronts with 
sections of the League where specific issues made this 
policy advisable and effective. 


A resolution released to the newspapers on the first 
day of the conference denouncing William Randolph 
Hearst’s activities, branding him Public Enemy No. 1, 
denouncing the nationalistic jingoism of his press, and 
calling for a boycott of his papers brought a flood 
of publicity both in the Hearst and other newspapers. 
A representative of Hearst’s ‘““Herald-Examiner” was 
present throughout the meeting and a long editorial in 
all the Hearst papers throughout the country, denounc- 
ing the L.I.D. as a “Communist” organization followed 
the release of the L.I.D. offensive. 


It was an enthusiastic and inspired crowd that had 
found its way to Evanston. By bus and box-car they 
had come from far and near. The New York delegation 
traveling in an aged bus which broke down somewhere 
in the hinterlands of Chicago, undaunted, formed the 
Bus Pushers’ Union and shoved on. The California 
contingent, journeying in an equally ancient motor 
called “Rosebud,” threshed their way across the deserts 
of Arizona and New Mexico. Carl Campbell, riding 
box cars from Colorado, had his fingers frozen and was 
forced to lay over a couple of days, not arriving until 
the convention was over. Many who were not able to 
come sent telegrams. One wire arrived from Mike 

(Continued on page 27) 
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NEW GENERATION 


Life, you put grimness on us when our days 
Were yet so young that beauty might have grown 
To full maturity, and morning’s sun 

Have warmed the white moth wings of hope 
That never quite unfurled. 


Darkness there was about us. 
We were born to tales of dead frustrated spring 
That never grew to summer. 


When we came with buds of beauty furled within us, 
Doors of steel closed upon the sun of summer promise. 
From far black nebulae of hate came cold the scream 
Of greed across across the sealed stores of plenty. 


The white moth wings drooped dead across our eyes. 
The bud was frozen cold across our hearts. 

And we were driven downward thru the dark 

For prying at the pit with fragile straws. 


CarLIN ADEN 


CELIA TO MARCUS* 


Marcus, to save me, speak! 

I stand among the ruins of this place, 
And watch the wild birds 

Circle about your head. 


Across the lift of the long sky 
Earth revolves, slowly; 

We cannot be still, though 
Timeless waters 

Spring forth at our feet, 

And infinity release desire. . . . 


_ Against the sale flame of death 
‘is Fos pont as ie 


Away to > other nuclei, 
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NUCLEUS 


Protoplasmic houses start to die 

Room by room from dampness and decay. 

And crawling thru the house, some dread disease 
Moves slowly to the kitchen where the stove 
Becomes the center of the dying house. 


Poor peoples houses die of slow T. B. 

Down to the yellow lighted kitchen, 

Down to the tough tenacious kitchen, 

Down to the olive oil stinking, the cabbage stinking, 

The strong lard stinking stove whose hot sick smell 

Can, somehow, fumigate the germs of house decay 

And thus save the yellow fevered bulb for dumb 
starings in at the window enroute to dumb 
standings by the stove. 


Dimly they know their nucleus, the stove, 

Will keep the kitchen part a living as long 

As the bent slow forms gathered about it can 
Break up boxes and barrels in the alleys, 
Find carrots and cabbages behind the cafeterias, 
And shovel snow once in a while. 


But when the bent forms no longer can wander thru 
the dusk, 

And the stove no longer smells of strong fumigating 

Olive oil and cabbage and rancid lard, 

The nucleus will die and the fevered yellow bulb will 
die. 


And when the withered screen door has slammed six 
times — 
And six silent forms hive turned down the alley, 


The dampness will come and the nucleus will be ies — 


ene 


Dead with red rusty sores. 

And the house will lie—a dead skeleton— 

While in the As silent forms will Bast) doors and 
slats ieee 
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OF REVOLT 


A Reply to Professor Cohen 


By SIDNEY HOOK 


Professor Morris R. Cohen’s “review” of my book, 
Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx, raises a 
variety of questions. Some of them concern matters of 
fact about Marx’s life and writings, some concern my 
interpretation of Marx, and some Prof. Cohen’s own 
social philosophy. Prof. Cohen’s social philosophy I shall 
treat at length elsewhere. Here I shall only examine 
what happens to Prof. Cohen’s oft enunciated ideal of 
the philosopher as “‘the priest ordained to keep alive the 
sacred fires on the altar of Impartial Truth” whenever 
it is a question of any focal problem in the class-struggle, 
and indeed, even when it involves giving an objective 
report of what Marx and his followers have actually 
believed and said. 


In the interest of brevity I shall center the discussion 
around the three fundamental points involved in Prof. 
Cohen’s “review” and then take up some incidental but 
important matters bearing upon the accuracy of Prof. 
Cohen’s documentation and historical interpretations. 
These three points are (1) my conception of Marxism, 
(2) the Marxian -theory of the state, and (3) the 
Marxian theory of social revolution. 


1. In my book I have attempted to show that Marx- 
ism is the theory and practice of achieving the classless 
society. It is therefore essentially historical, interested 
not in formulating invariant truths for all society but 
in integrating a body of knowledge as a guide to action 
in behalf of the needs and ideals of the international 
working-class. Consequently, its point of view is not 
only historical but normative and practical. 


Professor Cohen’s argument against my position is 
presented in the form of a dilemma. Either Marxism 
is a science, or it is an expression of a will to believe. 
If it is a science then, first, it is absurd to talk about 
its class point of view, for the truths of science are 
universal, classless and invariant, and second, since the 
future is not completely determined, no prediction about 
it can be scientifically valid: if it is based upon the will 
to believe, then Marxism is fundamentally irrational 
and is no better than any other faith. 


Now what Prof. Cohen fails to see is that I assert 
neither one nor the other nor both of the alternatives 
and that the main thesis of my book is the denial that 
Marxism is either a-science or a religious faith. Marxists 
hold propositions which are factually true and they also 
affirm judgments of value; but the propositions of fact 
do not constitute a science in Prof. Cohen’s sense nor 
are the judgments of value merely an expression of the 
will to believe. Marxism is a critical synthesis of both 
judgments of fact and judgments of value of a kind 


such that the latter are always historically conditioned 
by the former while the former acquire practical rele- 
vance only in relation to the latter. That is why it is 
possible to speak of the scientific character of Marxism 
without implying it is a science and why Marxists can 
legitimately assert that they have ideals which are more 
than the arbitrary expressions of a will to believe. 


Certainly, Marxism is not a “‘science” in the sense in 
which Prof. Cohen uses the word, for he definitely 
implies that only a hypothetic-deductive system which 
would enable us to predict the future without reference 
to the consequences of human activity in the present is 
a “‘science.” 


In the following passage from Prof. Cohen’s “re- 
view,” I have underlined the key conceptions of his 
philosophy of science which show the conditions which 
he expects Marxism to fulfill before he will allow that 
it is a science: 


“Prof. Hook reduces the truth of Marx to the single propo- 
sition that in the end we shall have either chaos or com- 
munism, But this is a prediction about the human future 
which is by no means self-evident. All sorts of other things 
may happen. If I am told that this is the great.truth for which 
I ought to devote my life, I must, as a rational being, ask for 
evidence in the actual present constitution of things to 
support this prediction. Such evidence must rest on present 
factual truth as determined by logic and social science. If 
present-day evidence is insufficient to support any prediction 
as to the ultimate future (because the latter is not yet de- 
termined) the truth of Marx as formulated by Prof. Hook is 
no exception and suffers the same general fate... . Marxism 
must then be true in some ultimate and non-pragmatic sense. 
Prof. Hook’s procedure, however, shuts him off from anything 
approaching ordinary proof. His faith in Marxism thus rests 
on a will to believe. This may be the only position possible 
on certain social issues. If we do not know the future com- 
pletely, we must risk our lives on the best hypothesis or 
guess, and one may do so on the Marxian formula as on any 
other. But, if so we should recognizee that we have no reason 
to feel superior to those who have other faiths.” 


I do not wish to score an easy logical victory over 
Prof. Cohen by pointing out that on his view of science, 
since we can never know the future completely, since 
no one can prove that the future is completely deter- 
mined; he would have to maintain that all science is 
impossible. His error is much more fundamental and 
consists in erecting easy formal dichotomies in complete 
independence of the specific historical consequences of 
conscious human activity in behalf of one alternative or 
the other. In the Communist Manifesto, Marx very 
clearly asserted that the complex of social, political and 
economic effects of the capitalist mode of production 
would lead either to the classless society or to barbarism. 
Most of his subsequent writings attempt to show why 
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the immanent development of capitalism tends to sharp- 
en the conflict and how a working-class movement led 
by Marxists can most effectively accomplish the polit- 
ical transition to socialism. In my book I summarized 
Marx’s evidence but Prof. Cohen chooses to ignore it: 
I present additional evidence in terms of contemporary 
class-conflicts, and show why the menace of war whose 
roots are ultimately to be found in the economic crisis 
of capitalism makes Marx’s prediction more pointed 
today than ever before. Prof. Cohen instead of dis- 
cussing the relative probabilities that either one or the 
other of the alternatives indicated by Marx may 
happen contents himself with the amazingly naive 
rejoinder that “all sorts of other things may happen.” 
Which other things and what is the evidence for 
them? Prof. Cohen cannot even state an intelligible 
alternative which will bear historical examination. Per- 
haps from the standpoint of pure logic “all sorts of 
other things may happen,” and even here only on the 
basis of certain questionable metaphysical assumptions. 
But we are talking about history. And although we may 
grant that the future is not completely determined—in 
fact, Marxists insist upon it, otherwise how justify the 
role of the political party, Marxist theory and critical 
intelligence—that is no valid ground for believing as 
Prof. Cohen must believe, on his unhistorical view, that 
the future is completely undetermined. 

To this superficial rationalism so reminiscent of the 
philosophy of the enlightenment is coupled a conception 
of “faith” and ‘“‘values” according to which all “faiths” 
enjoy the same democratic status. Allegiance to any 
one of them is therefore merely a matter of arbitrary 
preference. “If we do not know the future completely,” 
he says, ““we must risk our lives on the best hypothesis 
or guess, and one may do so on the Marxian formula as 
on any other [presumably they are all “the best” !— 
S. H.]. But if so we should recognize that we have no 
reason to feel superior to those who have other faiths.” 
But it is not a matter of “feeling superior” but of the 
intelligent selection of a faith in relation to those 
ends that are relevant to the existing situation, the 
choice of means to secure them, and the probable con- 
sequences of attempting to realize them. Strictly speak- 
ing it is not even a question of “faith” but of probable 
truths. The Marxian assertions that a determinate com- 
plex of economic and cultural evils will be abolished 
by the elimination of property rights in the instruments 
of production, that any serious move to carry through 
this program will be resisted by those entrenched in 
power, and that unless this objective is secured civiliza- 
tion will be swept away in the holocausts of war and 
fascism—all of these are probable judgments whose 
relative validity may be more or less accurately evalu- 
ated. And if their status as probable judgments justifies 
in Prof. Cohen’s eyes a reference to them as “faith,” is 
he prepared to assert that their contraries which assert 
the indefinite stability of the capitalist order are certain? 
And if he admits, as he must, that these other judgments 
are only “probable,” and therefore, faiths, too, it is hard 
to understand why he considers all faiths to have the 
same logical justification. True, an element of arbitrari- 
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ness enters into the selection of the social ideals which 
are to be realized by specific ways and means. This. 
must be so on every theory of the good which is not 
supernaturalistic. But for Marxism, it is only after the 
scientific evaluation has been made, and only then, that 
the judgment of preference is critically accepted. 

Yes, if Prof. Cohen chooses to obscure the issue by a 
peculiar choice of terms I cheerfully grant that the 
Marxist like any other human being who chooses be- 
tween ends has “‘a faith” and a morality for which he 
is prepared to risk something in action. He cannot prove 
his faith in the way he can prove a proposition in mathe- 
matics or verify the tendency towards concentration and 
centralization of capital. His faith may turn out to be 
inadequate but he justifies it by showing that it is a 
social philosophy which is grounded on the existing struc- 
ture of declining capitalism, and on the social, biological 
and psychological needs of men within it; that it can 
direct his activities today in such a way as to effect the 
institutional changes necessary to solve the problems of 
social life and preserve civilization. There is an element 
of “belief” in Marxism but it is not religious belief; it 
does not involve the “will to believe’ but the logical 
“right to believe.” What Prof. Cohen’s position im- 
plies is that since no “faith” or “‘social philosophy” can 
be “proved” to be true, since no prediction about the 
consequences of social activity guided by ideals is dem- 
onstrably certain, it makes no difference what our 
“faith” is. This attitude has its logical (if not psycho- 
logical roots) deep in his philosophy, particularly in his 
failure to relate the principle of polarity to concrete 
activities and situations. It is an attitude which affords 
a convenient premise to anyone who refuses to take 
sides in a conflict on the ground that no one side has 
all the truth. 

2. It is in his discussion of the Marxian theory of the 
class nature of the state that Prof. Cohen’s criticisms 
become particularly sharp. According to him it requires 
“wilful blindness” and “wilful exaggeration” to place 
any credence in it. As opposed to the Marxian theory 
which regards the state as an historic institution which 
arose when society was polarized into classes, Prof. 
Cohen maintains that “no plan of organized society is 
conceivable without some coordinating organ backed up 
by some force against the irrational recalcitrancy which 
is part of our brute nature.” The state becomes for him, 
then, an eternal category made necessary by the natural 
and inexpugnable cussedness of man. To begin with, it 
must be pointed out that this view flies in the face of 
the best anthropological evidence which indicates that 
many primitive cultures have flourished where there is 
nothing corresponding to a special “co-ordinating organ 
backed up by force.” In such communities although co- 
ercion is applied, no special organs of public force 
exist. Punishment is meted out by the group or by spe- 
cially delegated individuals whose social functions, how- 
ever, are not defined by this activity. I have discussed 
the matter at length in my book (p. 252ff.) but for 
some reason Prof. Cohen chooses to ignore the distinc- 
tions made and illustrations considered. Secondly, Prof. 
Cohen completely mistakes the Marxian theory of the 
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state in believing that Marxists hold the presence of 
€oercion and the structure of the state to be co-existent. 
“The state,” says Engels, and this is an essential differ- 
entiating element of the theory, “presupposes the pub- 
lic power of coercion separated from the aggregate body 
of its members.” Thirdly, Marxists do not believe that 
all the present features of the capitalist state have 
characterized all states but that an empirical analysis 
of activities of the capitalist state show that the state 
today( as in all class societies of the past) has been an 
instrument of class-rule. 


It is this last contention that Prof. Cohen is par- 
ticularly concerned to deny. The state to him is above 
classes. It is neutral not only by definition but in virtue 
of its service to the whole community: 


“ 


. even today it requires wilful blindness to deny the 
many services which the state renders to those interests which 
we all have in common, such as protection of life, the safe- 
guarding of our water supply, the promotion of agriculture, 
the prevention of plagues, the protection of health through 
sanitation and hospitals, the extension of parks and oppor- 
tunities for public recreation, the promotion of education in 
useful arts and sciences, etc.” 

This is a very interesting array and I wish I had the 
space to consider every one of these claims in detail. For 
a long time now, the community’s water supply has 
served Prof. Cohen as an argument with which to wash 
away the signs of the class character of the state. His 
present list is even more significant both in what it 
includes and excludes. It can only have been drawn up 
in disregard not. only of the Marxian definition of the 
state, the distinctions drawn by Marxists between the 
state, government and society (elaborated at length by 
me on p. 253 ff.) but of the actual activities of the 
state whenever its distinctive character, the use of 
special armed bodies of men, is most in evidence. 


Consider the following illustration from my book 
{p. 255) which focalizes the distinction: 

“The policeman who directs traffic and gives information, 
and the teacher who imports the rudiments of knowledge to 
his pupils, are workers performing the administrative, gov- 
ernmental services nevtessary in any complex society. Were 
the state to be overthrown and another established, were 
the state even to disappear, this work would still have to be 
performed. The same policeman, however, who clubs striking 
pickets, and the same teacher who inculcates the ideology of 
Nationalism, are servants of the state. Wherever the state 
exists, it perverts the administrative function of government 
to its own uses. The distinction nonetheless remains.” (p. 255) 
Towards the Understanding of Karl Marx. 


Those governmental services which arise from the 
needs of any complex society do not require a special 
coercive force to be administered. The latter is necessary 
because of the presence of fundamental conflicts and 
struggles in any society whose organization is such as 
to produce overt or potential antagonisms. Which con- 
flicts and which struggles? The hypothesis of Marx 
and Engels is that the state apparatus is necessary be- 
cause of the irreconciliable conflict and struggles of 
interest arising from the social relations of production 
in class societies: the proof of the hypothesis is to be 
sought in the every-day experience of social life—on the 
nicket lines, in the courts, in executive and legislative 
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action. The Marxist goes further and asserts that ex- 
perience shows whenever the performance of the alleged- 
ly pure governmental functions affects class interests, 
policies for public health, public education, the promo- 
tion of agriculture, etc., are generally adopted which 
serve the purposes of the dominant class. Indeed, it 
would be interesting to know what are the “interests 
we all have in common” which the promotion of agri- 
culture serves, say, under the N.R.A. and A.A.A. Is 
it not true that even on matters of public health and 
education conflicting policies are proposed which reflect 
special class interests? Critical Marxists do not make the 
absurd claim that every aspect of technical culture 
must be understood as an aspect of capitalism: they 
insist, however, that there is no phase of culture whose 
social expression today is not affected by economic, social 
or political problems directly bound up with capitalism. 


Professor Cohen seeks to make this view ridiculous 
first by restating the Marxist position in an absolute 
form and then pointing to a few negative cases which 
would disprove it. “It is only by wilfull exaggeration,” 
he says, “that an intelligent or critical mind can regard 
the government of the United States as an absolute 
capitalist dictatorship” (my italics). The whole force 
of Professor Cohen’s argument rests upon the use of the 
word “absolute.” He does not, however, justify his 
characterization of the Marxian position by any sup- 
porting citation either from my book or any reputable 
Marxian writing. As a matter of fact although the 
Marxist believes in the existence of a capitalist dictator- 
ship—which is in the first instance social and expressed 
in the control of persons through the control of things 
—the very nature of his activity and belief compells him 
to deny the absolute character of such a dictatorship 
either in its social or political form. If it were abso- 
lute, he could not account for his own existence as a 
Marxist, he could not explain the conflict of interests 
among different groups of capitalists, he could espouse 
no technique of social struggle, — only the anodyne 
of personal resignation would be left to him. Marxism, 
properly understood, does not deal with absolutes. 
Insofar as it asserts. matters of fact, its method is 
empirical. As I have said in my book: “The crucial 
test of the validity of Marx’s theory of the state must 
ultimately be found by analyzing the day by day activi- 
ties of the legislatures, the courts and executive bodies 
of the country. The state is what it does and what it 
does is revealed by experience not by definition.” 


—(p. 266). 


The remainder~of this reply containing Dr. Hook’s answer to 
Prof. Cohen’s criticism of his theory of social revolution will be 
printed in the next issue, as well as Professor Cohen’s own answer 


to this refutation of his “Notes.” 
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Exploitation in America. 


Human Exptoitation, by Norman Thomas. Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company. New York. 

In its physical capacity for producing wealth the 

United States is the envy of all the other nations of the 

world. We have the plant capacity, the raw material, 
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and the trained labor to establish for all our people a 
standard of living that would have been the envy even 
of the kings of past ages. Such are the possibilities; the 
actual record is a dismal one of poverty and monotonous 
labor, of unemployment and insecurity, of waste and 
war—in short, of merciless exploitation of human be- 
ings. 

“Human Exploitation” is a fascinating, yet objective 
and highly factual picture of life and industry in the 
United States. Mr. Thomas makes no great claim to 
original research. All he has attempted to do—and in 
this he has admirably succeeded—has been to gather into 
a single volume the scattered facts of. human greed 
and unnecessary suffering with most of which the careful 
student of social problems was already familiar. To the 
general reader lacking intimate familiarity with source 
materials, however, the book will prove a mine of ac- 
curate and immensely valuable information. 

The horrors of poverty and exploitation, many com- 
fortable persons will be shocked to learn, were normal 
life for a large percentage of Americans even in the 
years we now look back upon as prosperous. Mr. Thomas 
abundantly proves that prosperity, so far as the work- 
ing class masses are concerned, is something to be won, 
not regained. The golden age of capitalism is a myth. 


If there is one impression that will be left in the minds 
of most readers of “Human Exploitation,” it is the ex- 
tent to which the various injustices that are recited are 
logically bound up with each other in the structure of 
the capitalist system. Neither with respect to technical 
efficiency nor sound social purposes can water power be 
considered apart from other sources of power; nor can 
intelligent social planning be undertaken for the sick 
coal industry unless competing forms of fuel, and also 
industries such as steel in which large quantities of coal 
are consumed, are likewise rigidly controlled. 

This, it should be obvious, is possible only when the 
entire industries are under complete social ownership. 
Compared to the urgency and extent of the job of 
economic reconstruction that is necessary if our eco- 
nomic machinery is to be made to serve our needs, any 
program of minor reform within the framework of 
capitalism seems pitifully inadequate and inevitably 
doomed to failure. Of such inevitable failure the present 
state of Roosevelt’s New Deal offers sufficiently con- 


vincing proof. One can scarcely disagree with Mr. 


Thomas’s assertion that there has been no great or 
essential change under the New Deal, and that capital- 
ism is still capitalism. Nor is a return to unregulated 
competition either desirable or even possible. “In a 
country where the two hundred largest business cor- 
porations control half the business wealth, and are in 
turn controlled by less than two thousand directors, 
most of whom do not direct, it is far more utopian to 
talk about a return to laissez-faire economics than about 
the co-operative commonwealth.” 

Any reader may well desire that the topics in which 
he is particularly interested had been treated at greater 
length. So far as exploitation by the government is con- 
cerned, to cite only one example, more might have been 
said about taxation and about the role of the judiciary 
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in labor disputes. One might wish that the dominant 
political parties had been discussed, their connections 
with profit-seeking business exposed, and the part they 
play in the exploitation of the masses of people made 
apparent. More might have been said about prices and 
profits, and the effect upon them of the N.R.A. The 
list might be considerably extended. 


The problem, however, is not to collect enough valu- 
able information on exploitation to fill a volume, but to 
select a limited amount of data out of the abundance 
that is readily available. Whatever the differences in 
personal choice might be, it must be conceded that Mr. 
Thomas has done a remarkably thorough job. 


The social and economic structure necessary before 
we can produce and share abundance, Mr. Thomas 
believes, will be built only by those who know what 
they want and assert effective power. The great mass 
of workers of hand and brain who have so long been 
exploited must achieve their own emancipation. “We 
live in a world which is learning that machinery re- 
quires social control and collectivism, but is very slow 
to learn that that collectivism, to be a blessing, must 
be practiced by a fellowship of free workers. .. . The 
first step in man’s final emancipation from a predatory 
society is to build a system which seeks to share the 
abundance which already we can create. Only on that 
economic foundation can we hope to build a free and 


: A atiee 
enlightened civilization. Jor, SEIDMAN 


The Sources on China 


Cuina’s Rep Army Marcues, by Agnes Smedley. 
The Vanguard Press. New York. 


Information available to Americans on current de- 
velopments in Soviet China is limited to what can be 
culled from a very few special memoranda prepared by 
agents of various governments, one or two translated 
Chinese documents, incidental and inadequate references 
in general books on China or the Far East, occasional 
articles in the English language Communist and bour- 
geois press, General Yakhontoff’s “Soviet China,” and 
Agnes Smedley’s two books, “Chinese Destinies” and 
“Chinas Red Army Marches.’’ Almost none of this can 
be said to be absolutely first-hand material. It is almost 
entirely drawn from secondary sources or from conver- 
sations with missionaries or Chinese who have been on 
the fringe of the Red areas. 

Miss Smedley comes as close as anyone to giving us 
first-hand information. She utilizes the reports and 
conversations of Chinese who have temporarily emerged 
from the Soviet area and she has doubtless had access 
to direct correspondence from the Soviet regions. 
“China’s Red Army Marches” has therefore an air of 
authenticity which is lacking from most other docu- 
ments. 

Miss Smedley’s interest is focussed on what may be 
called the human aspects of the Chinese Soviet move- 
ment as distinguished from its strictly economic, socio- 
logical or political ones. She does not, however, disregard 
the latter for she reveals the human side of the story 
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against the economic and social setting which produced 
and maintains it. 


In the present book Miss Smedley carries the reader 
intimately into the day by day life of individuals and 
groups in the Red Army as it retreats, advances, con- 
solidates its position and introduces civil goverment 
into the Sovietized areas which until recently centered 
in Kiangsi Province. 


Historically, Miss Smedley’s account is concerned 
with the period beginning in the spring of 1928 and 
ending with the establishment of the Chinese Soviet 
Republic at the first All-China Congress of the Soviets 
in the late fall of 1931. It covers the period, therefore, 
during which the Chinese Communist movement re- 
emerged after the drastic suppression which attended 
the formation of Chiang Kai-shek’s government in 


Nanking in 1927. 


Estimates of the extent of area encompassed by Soviet 
China by the spring of 1931 or of the number of peo- 
ple directly supporting it or under its control are ex- 
ceedingly difficult. All accounts, however, indicate that 
at that time there were five important completely 
Sovietized regions, each surrounded by a wide fringe 
of partisan areas, and in addition a number of less 
important partisan centers. These five areas were the 
Kiangsi-Fukien border, extending eastward halfway 
into Fukien, southward into Kwangtung and north into 
Chekiang and Anhwei; the Kiangsi-Hunan border; a 
large area in western and northwestern Hunan, lopping 
over into Szechwan and Kweichow; another large area 
on the Szechwan-Shensi border; and fifth, another sub- 
stantial territory at the confluence of Hupeh, Honan 
and Anhwei. A generous estimate would be that the 
Sovietized and partisan areas covered approximately 
one-sixth of the territory of China proper, with a popu- 
lation of between eighty and ninety million people. 


In recent months, however, these areas have ap- 
parently undergone drastic change. The Red Armies 
have apparently retreated from Kiangsi Province, their 
former principal stronghold and the seat of their gov- 
ernment, westward to the Kweichow-Hunan border 
and northward along that border toward Szechwan. 
Whether this move has resulted from the terrific pres- 
sure brought to bear by the Nanking Government’s 
troops, strengthened as they have been by foreign 
munitions, airplanes and strategists, or whether the 
Communists have decided to abandon the difficult en- 
vironment of Kiangsi for the exceedingly fertile one 
of Szechwan, is an open question. So is the question 
whether the Red Armies have been greatly weakened 
during the last year and are actually in process of 
disintegration, as the Chinese Government claims, or 
whether the Communists are actually consolidating into 
a position stronger than ever in the western interior. 

Miss Smedley’s account as well as what can be 
gleaned from other sources suggests an extraordinary 
virility in the Chinese Communist movement based on 
the sort of socio-economic conditions which must in- 
evitably produce a revolt. If these pictures are true, 
then the answers to the above questions are those in 
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favor of a continuance of powerful Red Armies and 
of the development of an extensive and well-nigh im- 
pregnable Soviet area in Szechwan. 

If there is a fault to be found in Miss Smedley’s 
book it is that it is over-inspirational. When the Red 
Armies meet the Nanking troops the faces of the Com- 
munist soldiers shine with the light of a new day, while 
the faces of the nefarious Government soldiers are black 
with evil intentions. Perhaps this is simply an indication 
of Miss Smedley’s strong emotional reaction to China’s 
Communism and against the bourgeois forces of Nan- 
king and Shanghai and imperialism. Her method of 
writing imparts some of this emotion to the reader in 
spite of himself and to that extent it is effective writing, 
the results of which, however, must be carefully scru- 
tinized. 

If the reader is interested in getting the fullest im- 
pression available in English of the modern Soviet 
movement in China I would suggest for an excellent 
and objective historical account Mr. T. A. Bisson’s 
“Foreign Policy Report” of April 26, 1933; General 
Yakhontoff’s recent survey from secondary sources of 
all that data available in English and Russian in his 
book ‘Soviet China”; and Miss Smedley’s two books, 
“Chinese Destinies” and ‘“China’s Red Army Marches” 
for the flesh and blood of the movement. 


FREDERICK V. FIELD 


Soule on Revolution 


THE ComMinc AMERICAN REVOLUTION, by George 
Soule. Macmillan and Co. New York. 


However much we may dispute the use of the word 
inevitable, we are all fairly well agreed that the new 
social order will be a planned collective society. It is 
when we take stock of our progress toward that new 
social order that we are at variance. We take as our 
gauge sometimes the written word, sometimes our 
temperament and our need to believe, often our greater 
need to postpone, and sometimes the experience of past 
history. Mr. Soule prefers to use the measuring rod of 
history. Generalizing from a series of succinct and mas- 
terly summaries of the four major revolutions of mod- 
ern times, the Puritan, American, French and Russian 
revolutions, Soule suggests a redefinition of terms and a 
pattern of revolutionary change. 

Instead of juxtaposing revolution and evolution, Soule 
makes them supplementary. A revolution is not simply 
a brief and catastrophic transfer of power; it is the 
culmination of a slow process of changing forces, the 
critical moment in an evolutionary cycle. For a long 
period of time previous to the crisis, classes in society 
are shifting, some classes declining, others growing in 
power, wealth and intelligence. The revolutionary 
movement does not bestow power on the successful 
classes—it gives social sanction, it gives political and 
legal expressions to the new balance of forces. ‘Tech- 
nical changes, the discovery of new lands, new ways 
of organizing production and exchange have brought 
about the shift of forces. The revolutionary crisis reg- 
isters in law the power already existing in fact. Misery, 
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even when mobilized, is unavailing of itself, as the his- 
tory of ruthlessly suppressed insurrections testifies. The 
two necessary elements in the revolutionary compound 
are the internal collapse of the dominant class and con- 
comitantly the self-conscious and unified opposition of 
a growing class whose economic function is essential to 
society. 

What meaning does this analysis have for America? 
Is the working class on a curve of rising power? Or is 
maximum unemployment the limiting point in a series 
of technological displacements that rob the proletarian 
of his function? Can the capitalist class cope with the 
contradictions of a system that breaks down periodical- 
ly—bring it under control without inaugurating a 
collective society? Denying the latter, Soule follows 
the main line of familiar radical argument with the 
penetration and suggestiveness of a professional econ- 
omist. He contrasts the growing rigidity of the topheavy 
capitalist structure with the increasing need for mobility 
of labor and capital. He subjects the New Deal to a 
searching analysis and finds it wanting in every signif- 
icant respect. As to the former question, Soule finds 
that though the number of machine and factory workers 
is decreasing relatively, the importance of these workers 
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is thereby enhanced. Certainly the general strike in San 
Francisco demonstrated the power of organized labor 
in an industrial society. Concentrated in urban centers, 
with their fingers on the sensitive power controls, they 
have enormous potential force. The farm holiday asso- 
ciations indicated the strategic position of organized 
farmers in their control over the food supply. Soule, 
ignoring this’ potentiality of farmers, uses instead the 
criterion of numbers and finds the farmer a relatively 
declining influence. By the same criterion, the white 
collar class is growing daily more significant, especially 
that portion of the class that Soule calls the productive 
professions, namely, the technicians whose power and 
numbers in a highly industrialized economy are patently 
increasing. 

How far then in the cycle of evolutionary change 
have we arrived? What is needed to supply the elements 
of the explosive compound? The dispossessed are potent 
and dissatisfied. Given the organization and philosophy 
to transmute their resentment into action when the 
critical breakdown occurs (and our pressure for 
reforms should contribute to this breakdown), the dis- 


possessed will then be ready to step into the breach. 
iad Uae 


REACTION OVER SPAIN 
(Continued from page 10) 


of Spain. The military in the martial law area were 
determined that no word of help or succor or encourage- 
ment from the outside should reach the men they were 
engaged in crushing, and that no report should go to 
the world of the things they were doing to them. 


I have become innured to atrocities in Europe. I 
have been so close to them these last few years. But 
the stories of mass executions, of the terror exercised by 
the Foreign Legion in the mining villages, the shooting, 
and looting and worse, told us by Asturians in Madrid 
who had escaped made me determied to keep my promise 
to the prisoners to see Asturias. Alas you can’t argue 
with fixed bayonets. Under a heavily armed guard we 
were rushed in armed cars across the mountains, in a 
wild seventeen-hour ride to the frontier. But the part 
of Oviedo we had seen looked like Arras, as I had seen 
it soon after the war. Aeroplane raids had done their 
work well, but of course it will all be blamed on 
“miners’ dynamite” when the reckoning has to be made. 

To the miners who fought there is no mercy in 
return for surrender. So with what arms they have 
they are up in the high mountains. But snow was al- 
ready falling heavily when we were there, and they 
are being systematically cut off from their food sup- 


plies by the armed bands of soldiers under Commander 
Doval. 


What of the future? The workers are facing what is 
notoriously the most brutal and narrow-minded landed 
aristocracy in Europe. The industrial magnates are 
anxious to get rid of the power of wealth of the church 
(the Jesuit order is said to own a third of the wealth 
of Spain) but they wanted a palace revolution, not a 
popular one. The peasants want the land. In some parts 
of the country they have been eating grass at times 
this last two years. Their poverty is incredible, and the 
ferocity and greed of the Spanish grandee is proverbial. 


The industrial workers realize that their three needs 
are unity among the workers’ organizations, organiza- 
tional work among the peasants, and better organiza- 
tion of contacts with an army which though under re- 
actionary officers, is anything but loyal to the present 
regime. The “Workers’ Alliances” formed spontaneous- 
ly during the revolt are moving in this direction. The 
danger is that they will be split into fresh factions 
by theoretical struggles between communists, Trotsky- 
ists, socialists, and anarchists. Unless the people- who 
talk so much about a United Front are willing to get 
together and not assume that “United Front” means 
everybody thinking like them, the movement in Spain 
will follow the Italian, German, Polish, Austrian and 
Balkan workers’ movements into the abyss of Fascism. 
If the lessons of these countries can be learned in time 
for real unity to replace faction fights, Spain always re- 
garded as the Cinderella of Europe may be the first 
country where Fascism is really defeated. 
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Riding the Rods 


By CARL CAMPBELL 


M* TRIP to and from the L.I.D. Convention was not 
pleasant—but it was interesting. I left Denver 
the day before Christmas with five dollars concealed in 
my boots. Hitch-hiked to Cheyenne, Wyoming and 
hopped a U. P. “Manifest” out of the Cheyenne yards 
on Christmas Eve. Reached North Platte, Nebraska 
at daybreak. Was donated a Christmas dinner by switch- 
men at Grand Island. Caught a “Hotshot” U. P. on 
the fly and reached Omaha that night. Met a lot of 
drifters on the rode—some of them college students. 
They never ate anything—they seldom talked. A boy 
with a slight German accent told me that he had not 
had anything to eat for three days. 

“Where yuh headin’?” I asked. 

“Fast.” 

“Chi. ?” 

“No. Just driftin’. It doesn’t make any difference 
where yuh go any more. Hows work up in Chi. ?” 

“Don’t know. Haven’t been there much.” 

“Well, I’m goin’ tuh climb off and take a flop at 


the next division. Got some folks up in Minnesota. 
They might get me into the C.C.C. camp.” 
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That was the way with most of the American Citi- 
zens I met on the road—just drifting. No work any- 
where! There are bad Dicks at Cheyenne. It is bitter 
cold. 


I rode across the River to Sioux City in a Cabby 
with some brakemen. They told me the number of a 
“reefer” which was booked for Chicago and had no 
heater or ice. (The Heaters are marked with a skull 
and crossbones. They burn a poisonous charcoal, and 
the novice who enters an ice box which contains one, 
or even an empty box when a heater is in the other end 
of the car, simply goes to sleep and does not wake up.) 
Refrigerator Car No. 133,284 took me to Perry, Iowa. 
I had left the lid of the ice box open, fearing there 
might be a heater in the center of the car. The tempera- 
ture went down to 10 below. About daybreak someone 
slammed the lid of the ice box shut. Fearing that it 
had been locked and that I might end my career in 
133,284, I came up for air. Two yard bulls kicked me 
off the freight. I had to handle iron so fast in getting 
away from them that I froze my fingers, which are still. 
numb. Laid over a day and a half in a hotel at Perry to 
recuperate. Hopped a “hotshot” with an empty to 
Decatur, Illinois, across the river. Rode a wreck train 
of skeletons on to the Junction and took a bus in ‘to 
Chicago. 

(This example of devotion might be remembered by those who 


feel they cannot hawk five copies of THE StupDENT OUTLOOK to their 
classmates.) 


A Thoughtful Play 


SarLors oF CaTraro, by Friedrich Wolf. Presented at 
the Civic Repertory Theatre by the Theatre Union. 


In some ways the current production of the Theatre 
Union is even more satisfactory than Stevedore. It 
does not take splutteringly to the barricades in the wish- 
ful-thinking way Stevedore does and therefore is more 
convincing. It raises and treats realistically one of the 
central problems of all radical working class organiza- 
tions: that of dictatorship versus workers’ democracy. 
The Sailors’ Councils, set up after the revolt of the 
Austrian fleet at Cattaro, debate and delay over whether 
the fleet should pull out of the harbor of Cattaro. 
Rasch, the leader of the revolt, knows that to delay 
means to run the risk of being bottled up in the harbor 
by the Pola squadron manned by picked crews. As Com- 
mandant he can give the order to steam out of Cattaro 
and carry the revolt aggressively to the Pola squadron. 
Rasch refuses to give the command unless it is agreed 


to by the Councils, asserting that what the sailors had — 
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revolted for was the right to determine for themselves. 
their own fates. The revolt is put down, the leaders 
executed, the war flags again unfurled and everything 
reverts to the status quo ante. One is left to debate with 
oneself whether the ideal of workers’ democracy was. 
worth the objective setback to the workers’ movement. 


One of the exhilirating things about living in New 
York City today is the sense that down at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, there is always a play which is as 
competently produced as any on Broadway, and af- 
fording more satisfaction than the ordinary play. Sam- 
ors OF CaTraro is excellently staged. The sets, 
especially that of the quarterdeck with its gleaming gun 
turrets, brings spontaneous applause from the audience. 
The cast is good, although Tom Powers as the leader 
of a revolution is somewhat unconvincing. Structurally 
the second part of the play is a bit monotonous. There 
are no surprise turns in the development, indeed there 
is very little development at all. But then that is not 
the fault of the Theatre Union, which has done a fine 
job. You should not miss it. J PaL. 
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Agitate! Educate! 


There are a hundred odd Student L.I.D. units through- 
out the country. The Secretary of each Chapter is 
required to mail in a report to the National Office on 
the first of each month describing the activities of the 
L.I.D. group on his or her campus. Those reports are 
summarized here. Together they constitute-an accurate 
barometer of the American student movement. 


—TuneE Epiror 


Who Rules the Schools? 


TARTLING information on the domination of big 
business over the colleges of this country was re- 
vealed at the Conference on “Who Rules the Schools ?” 
held at Columbia University by the New York chapters 
of the Student L.I.D. An exposé of the Columbia con- 
nection with the land occupied by Rockefeller Center 
and its tie-up with the proposed increase in fees at that 
college was one of the most sensational disclosures made. 
One of the absorbing incidents revealed by a speaker 
was the following case. “Mrs. Alling was a teacher in 
the Atlanta Public Schools. On October 14, a current 
events group met in her home to discuss world peace. 
Five minutes after the meeting began, the police en- 
tered and arrested all those present for “inciting to 
insurrection.” . .. The following “Communist” litera- 
ture found in her home was offered as evidence that 
her group was inciting to insurrection; Nation, New 
Republic, Liberty, Pearl Buck’s “Good Earth,” E. 
Haldeman-Julius booklets on sex, and an American 
Express Co. pamphlet on Russia. A later speaker, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, discussing the Ives Bill which compels 
all New York State teachers to sign an oath that they 
will support the Constitution of the U. S. said that 
the Bill was “bad enough in itself, but more important 
as the entering wedge for something much worse.” 

At the second session held Saturday morning, study 
circles on public school boards of education, governing 
bodies of public universities, and boards of trustees of 
private colleges were led by Howard Frisch of City 
College, Irving Lipkowitz of N. Y. U., and Sam Lip- 
kowitz graduate of N. Y. U. Sam Lipkowitz discussed 
retrenchment in education, taking as his concrete ex- 
ample the proposed increase in student fees at Columbia. 
Over a hundred years ago Columbia was given the four 


city blocks now occupied by Rockefeller Center which 


the latter acquired in 1928 under a lease. In 1933 a 
modification of the lease was secretly effected. By the 
terms of this second lease rental income was $415,000 
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Organize! 


less. According to the original lease, Columbia should 
have received an increase in income from the land. This 
budgetary deficit which President Butler has claimed 
will have to be made up by an increase in fees this 
year, could have been more than covered by the income 
of the land under the original lease. 


Resolutions were passed at the end of the session on 
the Ives Bill, demanding its repeal at the next state 
legislature; resolutions asking investigations into the 
proposed increase of fees at Columbia, the book situation 
at City College, and the purchase of chemical materials 
at Brooklyn College; and a resolution asking the right 
of public hearing for students and teachers against whom 
disciplinary action is taken. 

An amusing interlude was provided in the Conference 
when Professor Goodwin Watson told the assembled 
students that it would do no good to concentrate any 
control in the hands of professors because most of them 
were sissies. He declared that academic freedom could 
be violated easily in the nation’s colleges because the 
professors were afraid to come to the aid of their col- 
leagues. ‘“What kind of people turn out to be professors,” 
he asked. ‘‘For the most part they were good boys. They 
stayed at home, got good marks. They tried to please 
their teachers. The vulnerable point of professors is 
themselves. The really serious situation in American 
colleges is that professors stand by when their colleagues 
are discriminated against.” 


PROGRAM OF 
“WHO RULE THE SCHOOLS?” 


A CONFERENCE SPONSORED BY 
Student League For Industrial Democracy 


HELD AT HARKNESS ACADEMIC THEATRE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 14, 8:00 P. M. 
GENERAL SESSION 


CHAIRMAN - HARRY W. LAIDLER, ZL, J. D. 
A. DRUMMOND JONES, C. C..V. Y. .. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF GOVERNING BOARDS 
-WHO RULE THE PROFESSORS? 
Sod tesa SE TEACHERS AND 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARDS 
IN ACTION 
THE STUDENT STRUGGLE 
FOR ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


88 88 38 88 88 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 10 A. M—11:30 A. M. 
.. SEMINARS ON 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARDS OF EDUCATION—ROOM 613, School of Business 
GOVERNING BOARDS OF PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES—ROOM 309 “' sf 
BOARDS OF TRUSTEES OF PRIVATE COLLEGES—ROOM 415“ ‘ 
Seminars will be led by students with Donald P. Cottrell, Teachers College, Robert K. 
Speer, NewYork University, and James E. Mendenhall participating. 


GOODWIN WATSON, Teachers College 
REINHOLD NEIBUHR 
Am, Civil Liberties Union 
HOWARD Be BEALE «<0 2 cin. space 
Am, Historical Ass'n 

JUSTIN C. STEWART, Student L. I. D. 


RESOLUTIONS SESSION TO FOLLOW IMMEDIATELY AFTER SEMINARS IN 
ROOM 309, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


A Reproduction of the Conference Program 
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At the University of Chicago, the Socialist Club, 
which recently affiliated with the Student L.I.D. has 
undertaken a campaign against the installation of R.O. 
T.C. units in all the Chicago public secondary schools. 
Simultaneously the Club is cooperating in the prepara- 
tions for a midwest student conference to make plans 
for the approaching anti-war strike. 


At the University of Missouri, our Chapter called 
together a group of undergraduate leaders to hear 
George Edwards speak on the plans and necessity for 
the coming anti-war strike. Our correspondent writes: 
“At first there were some of the usual objections such 
as the ‘strike wasn’t any use, that it would alienate pub- 
lic and student opinion against us, etc.’ Edwards an- 
swered all their objections so simply and convincingly 
that when the meeting adjourned, not one of the ten 
or twelve people were opposed. All but one of them 
were enthusiastic about the idea, and about half of us 
resolved ‘“‘to make the success of that demonstration 
the most important part of our semester’s work.” 


The City College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa which 
includes among its L.I.D. members, Professor Morris 
Raphael Cohen and Felix S. Cohen, after declaring 
that: ““The City College has rendered distinguished ser- 
vice to the city which founded it and has generously 
supported it for 87 years. We believe that under more 
enlightened and sympathetic direction, it can render an 
even greater service in the future,” urged, “the Faculty 
to reconsider the cases of the suspended and expelled 
students and the Student Council,” and ‘the removal 
of President Robinson as unfit to be the head of a 
liberal institution of learning.” 

“Campus Critic,” writing in the U. of Idaho, So. 
Branch paper, declares: “that the L.I.D. is the only 
organization whose existence is justified by works.” 


In Washington, D.C., L.I.D. members in the var- 
ious colleges have gotten together and set up a city- 
wide council, whose first action was to order 100 Stvu- 
DENT OvurTtooxs. The Council plans to sponsor a 
Junior Town Hall and organize the capitol’s high 
schools. Fred Joiner of George Washington, was elect- 
ed President, Alison Claflin, Secretary, and Elliott 
Osgood, Treasurer, also of G. W. U. 

At Tulane our Chapter took part in an anti-fascist 
united front at the time of the visit of Ambassador 
Luther. 

The University of Idaho group of L.I.D. members 
in Moscow (!) started auspiciously when they were 
attacked in the school magazine, the Idaho Blue Bucket. 
Helmer Westerlund writes that the Chapter now is 
trying to get university recognition. It is cooperating 
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with the L.I.D. group in the normal school in Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

The Berkeley Chapter, writes Dick Criley, is plan- 
ning a frontal attack upon the Criminal Syndicalism 
laws of California in connection with the trial taking 
place in Sacramento of the leaders of the agricultural 
workers’ strike last year. If the state’s attorney succeeds 
in convicting the defendants it will be tantamount to 
making the Communist Party illegal in California. 


A year ago a Rhodes Scholarship went to Wilfrid 
Sellars, president (for three semesters) of the Michigan 
Socialist Club, and son of the socialist philosopher and 
writer, Professor Roy Wood Sellars. 

But the socialist students are not resting on past 
laurels. This season, Martin Wagner, another member 
of the Socialist Club has been made a Rhodes Scholar. 
He is well liked on the campus where he is known as a 
“strong character.”” Members of the economics faculty, 
where he is studying labor problems, termed Wagner 
perhaps their most brilliant student. 


Since the Convention some ten inquiries have come 
into the National Office asking about the establishment 
of Chapters from places as separate as Memphis and 
Georgetown, Texas. We will report more fully on this 
next month. Also the National Office finds no develop- 
ment more encouraging than the flocks of new dollar 
members it gets in its mail every morning. We expect 
a batch every other day from our field organizers, but 
the way Chapters are garnering new recruits is unpre- 
cedented. 


THE STUDENT L.!I.D. CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 17) 


Smith, 22-year-old member of the Washington state 
legislature, to the L.I.D. reporting he was about to 
introduce a bill to eliminate compulsory drill. 


As the delegates met and discussed mutual problems 
and as they made the walls of Garrett Commons boom 
with the tones of “Internationale,” “Solidarity,” and 
“Rote Fahne,” the significance of the national and inter- 
national student movement became a reality. The 
speeches of Joe Lash on the International Socialist 
Student Congress at Liege last summer and of John 
Stafford Cripps of Oxford on the British student move- 
ment made the delegates deeply conscious of their inter- 
national ties. The convention voted to adopt the emblem 
of the Austrian underground movement—the three 
silver arrows as their official emblem. To the American 
S. L. I. D. the arrows are given an additional mean- 
ing: agitate, educate and organize! 
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THE STUDENT L.1.D. AND WAR 
(Continued from page 6) 

war movement, depending too much upon the strength 

of will of individuals, as such. 

The decision of the Court could well have been 
predicted from previous decisions in the Schwimmer, 
MacIntosh and Maryland cases. Moreover, it clarifies 
a much muddled situation among pacifists. It demon- 
strates conclusively the fundamental correctness of 
those who believe that the only way to fight militarism 
and the R.O.T.C. is by organization directed to com- 
pelling a change in existing conditions. 

The fight now must go forward on every campus, in 
every state, and throughout the country. Students must 
organize to demand the abolition of the R.O.T.C., not 
only as a compulsory element in the curriculum, but 
also as an optional course. What we are opposed to is 
militarism in education. Our hope is that when drill 
is made elective, few students will choose the course, 
but our objective is to root R.O.T.C. out completely 
from every campus. To achieve this organized pressure 
must be brought to bear on trustees, regents, and state 
authorities to repeal all existing orders, rules or stat- 
utes which authorize in any way the giving of courses 
in military science. 

On the national front, there must be unity of all 
students for the complete abolition of the R.O.T.C., 
either by Congressional withdrawal of funds for the 
work or through the repeal of the Morrill Act, which 
provides that land-grant schools must offer courses in 
military training as a condition of receiving federal 
funds. The Student Strike against war which will be 
held on April 5th should be a tremendous demonstration 
that students mean business when they say that they 
want the R.O.T.C. abolished, and when they say that 
they are opposed to war. 

Five questions were raised in the A.C.E. ballot, and 
it is significant of the great student interest in the 
issue of war that over one hundred college papers have 


commented editorially on the poll, and more than 50,000 


undergraduates had mailed in their ballots at the time 
Tue StupENT OUTLOOK was going to press. 
The questions were: 

(1) Do you believe that the United States could stay 
out of another great war? (a) If the borders of the 
United States were invaded would you bear arms in 
defense of your country? (b) Would you bear arms for 
the United States in the invasion of the borders of an- 
other country? 

(2) Do you believe that a national policy of an Amer- 
ican navy and air force second to none is a sound method 


of insuring us against being drawn into another great 
war? 
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(3) Do you advocate government control of armament 
and munitions industries? 


(4) In alignment with our historic procedure in draft- 
ing man-power in time of war, would you advocate the 
princ:ple .of universal conscription of all resources . of 
capital and labor in order to control all profits in time 
of war? 


(5) Should the United States enter the League of Na- 
tions? 


The National Executive Committee of the Student 
L.I.D. declared its position as follows: 


The Student L.I.D. does not believe the United States can 
stay out of another great war so long as industrial produc- 
tion exceeds the absorptive capacity of our national market. 
So long as there are industrial surpluses, export to foreign 
markets will be vital to the harmonious functioning of Amer- 
ican capitalism. In the search for foreign markets our busi- 
ness interests come into conflict with the business interests 
of other great capitalist nations. This conflict can be resolved 
only in one way—war. The introduction of sdcialism, which 
adapts consumption to production by raising the purchasing 
power of workers and farmers, alone obviates the need for 
imperialistic ventures. 


An understanding of this fundamental fact governs our 
answer to the subordinate aspects of this question, namely 
whether we would bear arms for the United States in an 
invasion of another country, or in defense of our country 
if we were invaded. The only cause for our invading another 
nation would be to guarantee the foreign investments of 
American capital. Obviously the country is in no mood to do 
that. American imperialism realizing this will therefore pre- 
sent the war as one of “defense” against a foreign invader. 
In point of fact no nation has ever admitted it was fighting 
an “offensive” war. That is always left to the judgment of 
post-war historians. In the World War every nation felt it 
was engaged in a defensive action. Regardless, however, of 
what nation is responsible for precipitating the declaration 
of war, it is the clash of fundamentally antagonistic imperial- 
ism that causes war. In a world in which the media of en- 
lightenment—press, radio, cinema—are in the hands of the 
same groups who gain by American imperialism, students 
can have only one attitude toward war—offensive or de- 
fensive, so long as the government is not in the hands of 
the workers and farmers of the country, so long as the 
government continues to be dominated by industry and finance, 
no war that this government might undertake would be to 
our interest and, therefore, we should refuse to participate. 


An American navy and air force second to none, rather 
than insuring us against another war, promotes it. Present 
day war preparations were equalled only in one other period 
prior to this—1914. They proved no guarantee against war 
then. Heavy armaments are of use to the military officialdom 
who glory in a huge military bureaucracy; to the munitions 
makers; and to the imperialists who foresee a use for an 
army and navy in defending their investment. We are for 
complete and total disarmament. 

We do not advocate government control of the armament 
and munitions industry because it will serve more as a 
delusion than a protection. So long as our government is 
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controlled by the class brothers of the armament makers, 
there will be no effective government control. There is so 
much resentment today against the munitions people that 
it is quite conceivable that the armaments manufacturers 
themselves would welcome government control as a stopgap 
to more fundamental legislation. With perhaps a few more 
bribes, the industry would continue merrily to ply its mur- 
derous trade. The arms industry will continue in business 
so long as there are imperialist interests to be protected in 
China, Latin America, etc. War is an expression of im- 
perialism. You cannot eliminate munitions unless you elim- 
inate war. War—munitions—imperialism, each implies the 
other. 

The elimination of profits in time of war by the universal 
conscription of capital and labor is a measure the Student 
L.I.D. cannot consider because the question takes as its as- 
sumption cooperation with the government to bring a war 
to a successful fruition. Should war be declared the Student 


A WORLD STUDENT CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 8) 


was broader, in a political sense, then most of our 
American united fronts. From England there were 
representatives of the Student Christian Movement, the 
League of Nations Union, the Federation of Student 
Societies (communist), University Labour Federation, 
(affiliated to the Socialist Student Federation), as well 
as representatives of college bodies and widely repre- 
sentative local anti-war groups. From Belgium, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, and a few other countries, 
the delegations were equally broad. From Canada a 
delegation of three were sent, from the U.S.A., seven, 
including official representatives of the N.S.L. and 
the Student L.I.D. Other representatives came from 
such groups as the North Carolina Methodist Students 
Conference, the Howard U. Liberal ‘Club, and the 
N.Y.U. Student Councils. 


Considering the broad representation in the Con- 
gress, a series of documents were drawn up that are 
remarkable in their content and in their flexibility. 
There are three documents, a “Declaration of Students’ 
Rights,” the Manifesto of the Congress, and a Plan of 
Work, all of which were accepted unanimously.* 


The Plan of Work is a detailed, lucid statement of 
the activities the movement is to carry on, with the 
proviso that it devolves upon each local or national 
group to fit the plan to its requirements. The plan pro- 
poses to make the fight against militarization and war 
preparations the focal point of the movement during the 
next few months. It suggests various types of activity 
possible, from research to real action, against the fascist 
menace. The immediate goal is “. . . to develop in all 


*4ll three documents will be printed shortly. 
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L.I.D. considers itself to have only one responsibility; in- 
transigent opposition to the continuance of the war and to 
the government which brought us into war. Even should such 
opposition be declared illegal and made treasonable, that 
will remain our duty and task. 

We believe the United States should enter the League of 
Nations because it may strengthen the hand of the Soviet 
Union against the war-minded fascist bloc, and because it 
may aid in obtaining the neutralization of Austria, reestab- 
lishing democracy in that country and removing it from the 
orbit of German and Italian rivalries. The League of Na- 
tions, so long as it is mainly a league of capitalist nations 
cannot guarantee peace. But since it is, in words at least, 
committed to peaceful policies, it may through the pressure 
of the common peoples of the world, aid in warding off an- 
other-war until that time when the working classes will 
come into control of their governments, and a cooperative 
commonwealth of socialist nations is established. 


the schools and universities of the world a vast network 
of committees which, while respecting the autonomy of 
affiliated student bodies, will unite progressive students.” 


The manifesto of the Congress, after analyzing the 
economic situation of students, points out that: “We 
are suffering the effects of a society founded on the 
exploitation of man by man, a society which is approach- 
ing the end of its existence, of a system which is open- 
ing the way to fascism and war... .” In order to smash 
the munition makers and their tools who by political 
intrigues and imperialist attempts at expansion bring 
on war, it is necessary to unite with workers to oppose 
war. It ends with a vivid appeal to all colleges and 
secondary schools to set up committees against war and 
fascism on the broadest possible basis. “Join the great 
international movement for Peace and Liberty... . 
Long live the union of student youth in fraternal al- 
liance with all workers of society against fascism, im- 
perialism, and war!” 


The “Declaration of Students’ Rights” throws a 
gauntlet down to those who would place restrictions 
on students in their search for truth, culture, and a 
better society. It is the expression of the many student 
protests and demands which were voiced at the Con- 


_ gress. 


What will the World Student Congress mean to 
the American student movement? Just as much as the 
American Student Movement wants it to mean. The 
World Congress has, abroad, plenty of momentum. It is 
up to American students to build their own movement. 
It is up to us, while we have a considerable degree of 
civil liberty, while we are not yet involved in war, to 
devise ways and means to build a movement of students 
that will increase the one and prevent the other. 


Learn a Foreign Language by Convivial Reading 


READ THE SOCIALIST STUDENT PERIODICAL OF THE 
COUNTRY WHOSE LANGUAGE YOU 
ARE STUDYING 


FRENCH—L’Etudiant Socialiste—organ of the socialist students of France, 


Belgium and Switzerland 
Subscription—One Dollar a Year. 


GERMAN—Rote V orhut—organ of the underground student movement of 
Austria 
Published irregularly—single copies twenty-five cents. 


DU T C HV rijheid/—organ of the socialist students of the Netherlands 
One Dollar a Year. 


Kentering—same. 
One Dollar a Year. 


ene at Reese tie) Urls" tl 1 rl STU: DEN 1 7 O-U1 L-O-O-K 
fiz EAST 197TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


RIDING THE CIRCUITS FOR THE L.I.D. 


As in previous years the L.I.D. offers a coordinated program of six discussion lectures 
on controversial subjects of the day: 


TWO YEARS OF ROOSEVELT NATIONALISM IN AMERICA 
GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS PREPARATIONS FOR WORLD WAR 
THE MARCH OF LABOR THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


a 


The speakers include such brilliant analyists as Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Norman Thomas, Jennie Lee, 
B. C. Vladeck, Kirby Page, Powers Hapgood, Ellen Wilkinson, William Pickens, Leo Krzycki, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, and Harry W. Laidler. The lectures will be given in the following cities in the weeks following the date. 


Jai d7 Akron, O.-- Jan. 20 Flint, Mich. Feb. 3 New Orleans, La. 


Feb. 5 Atlanta, Ga. Feb. 5 Hartford, Conn. Jan. 14 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Feb. 1 Auburn, N. Y. Feb. 5 Jackson, Mich Jan. 21 Pontiac, Mich. 

Jan. 31 Binghamton, N. Y. Feb. 8 Knoxville, Tenn. ene R. I. (Indefinite) 
. Feb. 4 Birmingham, Ala. Jan. 24 Lansing, Mich. Jan. 29 Rochester, N. Y. 

Jan. 28 Buffalo, N. Y. Jan. 23 Lawrence, Kansas Feb. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Feb, 7 Chattanooga, Tenn. Jan. 23 Long Branch, N. J. Jan. 30 Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jan. 18 Cleveland, O. Jan. 20 Louisville, Ky. Jan. 24 Springfield, Ill. 

Jan. 25 Detroit, Mich. Feb. 8 Manchester, N. H. Jan. 15 Topeka, Kansas 

Jan. 9 E. Orange, N. J. Feb. 6 Nashville, Tenn. Jan. 14 Tulsa, Kansas 

Jan. 27 Erie, Pa. Feb. 7 New Bedford, Mass. Jan. 10 Yonkers, N. Y. 
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FREE FOR ALL 


THE STUDENT OUTLOOK is not sufficiently representative of 
rank and file Student L.I.D. opinion. FREE FQR ALL is a 
page on which you can express your ideas if you keep them 
within 250 words. Each month we will ask some leading 
question and in the next issue print the most suggestive 
replies. 


April question—replies must be in our office by February 18. 
“WHAT MEANING SHALL THE EXECUTIONS AND 
IMPRISONMENTS IN THE SOVIET UNION HAVE FOR 
THE AMERICAN STUDENT?” 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


Morris MrtcraM who was expelled from C.C.N.Y. 
for his anti-fascist activity, attended the Brussels 
Congress as the representative of the Student L.I.D. 
Morris is now hunting about for means of com- 
pleting his education, which was abruptly terminated 
in his sophomore year. 


WEE ELLEN WILKINsSON’s red head is known all over 
Europe because of her work in aiding the under- 
ground movements in the fascist countries. A member 
of the British Labor Party, she will stand for the 
constituency of Jarrow in the coming elections. 


JeAN SyMEs makes her literary debut with the article 
on the Convention in this issue. Jean worked like a 
Trojan in the longshoreman’s strike and is active 
in the Berkeley L.I.D. 


GeorGE STREATOR has an encyclopedic memory when it 
comes to Negro history. George could have his pick 
of jobs if he would compromise with his revolu- 
tionary integrity. Until he finds a job that does not 
involve such compromise, George says, he prefers 
to work with the Student L.I.D. at no pay, finding 
it one of the most congenial and fearless of radical 
organizations. 


CarLIN ADEN’s poetry is one of those things for which 
editors live and send up a prayer every night. He is 
a student of Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. 

ELpora VAN BurReEN is a student at Bennington College. 


One of the mysteries of the radical movement has been 
why Proressor SipNEY Hook was persona non grata 
with the Communist Party. Some attribute it to a 
critical review he wrote of one of Stalin’s pamph- 
lets. Others to his Deweyian leanings. We do not 
know, but are grateful since it has made Dr. Hook’s 
writings available to THE STUDENT OUTLOOK. 


Jorn SEMAN is an instructor at Brookwood Labor 
College. 

FREDERICK V. FIELD is an old friend of the L.I.D. and 
Secretary of the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 


R. E. S. is a member of the Socialist Teachers’ Com- 
mittee in New York. 


Cart CAMPBELL is one of the most ae ited and in- 
dustrious workers in the Student L.I.D. He is an 
officer of the Denver Chapter. 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 11, 1935 
To the National Student League, 
Berkeley, California 


I regret the publication in the SruDENT OuTLOOK of a report 
from this chapter which seems to imply that we accuse the 
National Student League of not playing fair. As far as my 
own experience goes, I can say that I have seen no evidence 
of bad faith on its part. Far from it, I can heartily thank 
them for the active and loyal co-operation they have given us 
during the past semester, and J sincerely hope that this 
co-operation can continue in the future. 


Sincerely, 
RICHARD CRILEY 


(We regret that the quotation from the Berkeley Chapter 
report in the editorial in the last issue of THE STUDENT 
OvuTLooK to which the above letter has reference, was in- 
cluded. There was nothing in the report to indicate that it 
referred to a situation which existed in the spring of 1934, 
and was no longer true when the editorial was written. We 
are glad to make amends and trust that united front activity 
at Berkeley will continue-—TueE Epiror.) 


@ “A truly dramatic unfold- 
ing of a sound point of 
view, illumined by vivid 
historical illustration.” 


—NEW LEADER 


THEATRE UNION’S 
THUNDERING SUCCESS 


SAILORS 
CATTARO 


@ ‘Real characters—men of flesh and blood. 
Orn excellent playing of the company 
strengthens the truth of the characters and 


their fate.” —DAVID PINSKI 


SEE IT NOW! 


CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE 
14th St. & 6th Ave. Wat. 9-7450. Eves. 8:45 
Wed. Mat. 30c.-$1.00. Eves. & Sat. Mat. 30c.-$1.50 


STUDENTS! 


LISTEN IN! 


Economics in a Changing Social Order 


A series of broadcasts given.under the auspices of the 


National Advisory Council on Radio in Education 


with the cooperation of the 


League for Industrial Democracy 


PRESENTED OVER THE Basic BLUE NETWORK OF THE 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, 


THURSDAY, 10:30 to 11:00 P.M. 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


Authoritative interpretation combined with popular presentation is the keynote of the series. 
To insure- that these broadcasts shall be closely related to current issues of importance 
and general interest, the right is reserved to modify these programs as scheduled above. 


February 7 2 4 5 ; 3 PUBLIC WORKS 
Dr. N. I. Sronz, Consulting Economist; formerly Chief 
Statistician, U. S. Tariff Board 
LevERING Tyson, Director, National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education 
’ ELLEN WILKINSON, former British M.P.; and former Par- 
liamentary Private Secretary of Labor Ministry of Health 
february 14 . : A : r A - TAXATION 
Harotp BuTrenHEIM, Editor of The American City, 
President of the Tax Policy League : 
Cart SHoup, Assistant Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University 
February 21 . : . THE PLIGHT OF EDUCATION 


Harotp Ruos, Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia; author of The Great Technology. and other 
books 

Wu.uo D. BoutweLt, Editor of School Life, organ of 
Office of Education 


February 28 5 . INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 


ADJUSTMENTS 
Dr. Henry Gravy, Chief, Trade Agreements Section, 
U. S. State Department 


NorMANn THoMAS, Socialist Leader; author of Human Ex- 
ploitation, and other books 
March 7 . A i UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Dr. Isapor Lugin, U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Mary VAN KLEEcK, Director of Social Studies, Russell 
Sage Foundation 
March 14 3 F ; A OLD AGE PENSIONS 
BisHop Francis J. MCCoNNELL, President of the American 


Association for Social Security ce 
Dr. ELMER FRANK ANDREWS, New York State Commis- 


sioner of Labor 


March 21... ; : . HEALTH INSURANCE 
Dr. Joun Lovejoy Extiorr, Former President, National 
Federation of Settlements; Leader, New York Ethical 
Culture Society 
Dr. NATHAN Srnal, Director of Medical Economics, 
Twentieth Century Fund; Member of the Technical 
Staff of the Cabinet Committee on Economic Security 


March 28 . . . = . + +. INDUSTRIAL CODES 


Joun Maurice Cuark, President of the American Econom- 
ics Association; Professor of Economics, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


Dr. GARDINER C. MEAns, Financial Advisor, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; co-author of The Modern Corpora- 
tion and Private Property 


April 4 . 5 - - GOVERNMENT REGULATION 


Dr. James C. BonBRIGHT, Professor of Economics, Colum- 
bia University ; Vice-Chairman of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York 


Dr. Harry W. Laripier, Executive Director, League for 
Industrial Democracy 
April 11 zy F GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


Dr. WILLiAM TRUANT FosTER, Director of the Pollak 
Foundation; author of Profits, and other books 


LeLanp Otps, Secretary of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York 


April 18 . : - - OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


J. Russzttt Smiru, Professor of Economic Geography, 
Columbia University; author of Our Industrial World 
and other books. 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, Professor of Sociology, New York 
University and author of Profits or Prosperity 


April 25. - 4 é - THE LAND PROBLEM 
Henry A. WALLAcE, Secretary of Agriculture 


Dr. Freperic C. Howe, Chairman of the Consumers’ 
Council, A.A.A. 


May2. .  . THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


Mrs. James P. WarsAssE, of the Consumers’ League of 
America 


SECOND SPEAKER TO BE ANNOUNCED 


May 9 . = ees - SECURITY AND CAPITALISM 
Dean JosepH P, WiLteTs, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; President, National Bureau of 
Economic Research 
Broapus MircHELL, Professor of Economics, Johns Hop- 
kins University 


May16. . . ~~. SECURITY UNDER SOCIALISM 


WutaM A. Orton, Professor of Economics, Smith College 
NorMAn Tuomas, Socialist Leader 


May 2350 oi oes > +  «  . SUMMARY 


LeverinG Tyson, Director of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education 


Harry W. Lawwrer, Executive Director, League for In- 
dustrial Democracy 


Single copies of these broadcasts may be obtained in mimeographed form for fifteen cents 
each from the League for Industrial Democracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York City 


The League will send the complete series of sixteen broadcasts to those sending in two dollars, as they are given over the radio ; 


PLEASE POST THIS ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


